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ACROSS AND DOWN 
By R. P. AUSTIN 


But words are things, and a small drop of ink, 

Falling, like dew, upon a thought, produces 

That which makes thousands, perhaps millions, think. 

Don Juan, Canto iii. 
HE casual reader, on seeing these lines, might be forgiven 
for the thought that Lord Byron had the crossword puzzle 

in mind when he wrote them. In an uncertain world nothing 
is more certain than that this was not the case. Byron died in 
1824. The crossword puzzle was born, at least in its popular 
modern shape, almost precisely a century later. Its history 
begins suddenly. Neither in the Concise Oxford Dictionary of 
1921, nor in the twelfth edition of Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
dated 1922, does the crossword appear at all. But from the 
year 1923 references to it become increasingly frequent. In 
1924 a popular work entitled The Crossword Puzzle Book was 
published. In 1925 there was a reference to crosswords in 
Punch. In 1926 the thirteenth edition of Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica had a short article on it. In 1928 the crossword puzzle was 
mentioned in Galsworthy’s Swan Song. From that time every 
good standard dictionary or work of reference has included it. 
These facts document its emergence as a literary phenomenon 
in Great Britain. The history of the crossword in the United 
States is very similar, except that it would appear to have 
achieved stardom in the popular firmament a few months 
earlier in that country than in this. 

While the crossword in its present form and use as a literary 
puzzle is thus of recent origin, the essential idea behind its con- 
struction is not recent, but very old indeed: the idea, that is, of 
a group of letters set out in such a fashion that they make 
straight lines horizontally and columns vertically, and form 


intelligible words when read in either direction. 
3871-24 K 
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To go first to the Roman world. Figure 1 shows the famous 
crossword or word-square which was found in 1868 on the site 
of the Roman city of Corinium, now Cirencester. It is scratched 

upon a piece of painted wall- 

plaster, and had probably been 

~ written up on the wall of a 

room. This crossword can be 

read in eight different direc- 

tions. In four of them it makes 
, the words 


Rotas opera tenet Arepo sator. 


In the other four -directions it 
makes the same words in the 
reverse order. To get a trans- 
latable Latin sentence out of 
the inscription it is necessary 
to take Arepo as a proper 
name. Thesentence then runs: 
‘Arepo the sower carefully guides the wheels.’ 

This word-square has had a long history since Roman times. 
It was well known in the Middle Ages, when it was thought 
to have magic potency. More recently it has been used in 
Abyssinia and in Brazil as a charm against toothache or the bite 
of a mad dog. Very probably it was as a charm that it was 
written up on the wall of the Roman house at Cirencester. In 
this there would be nothing surprising ; for anthropologists are 
well aware that magic qualities are attached to certain arrange- 
ments of letters or numbers by backward peoples. Even to-day 
magic squares, containing arrangements of numbers which add 
up to the same total in every direction, are worn in China and 
India as amulets or talismans. 

The Cirencester word-square is of a relatively simple kind. 
More elaborate ones were also constructed in ancient times. 
A good example is the Greek crossword on the strange bi- 
lingual monument known as the ‘stele of Moschion’, which was 
found in Egypt, and belongs to the end of the second or the 
beginning of the third century a.D. On the upper part of this 





Fic. 1. 
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monument there are three poems in the Greek language. On 
the lower part there is a further series of poems, some in Greek, 
some in the common language of the Egyptian people, known 


HAL 





Fic. 2. 


as demotic. Between the two groups of poems there were two 
elaborate word-squares, one in demotic, the other in Greek. 
Of the demotic one little now survives, but there is enough of 
the other left to make the restoration of the whole of it easy and 
certain. Figure 2 shows its original state. 

It consisted of a square, incised on the surface of the 
alabaster monument, containing within it 1,521 smaller squares 
(i.e. 39 x39), each of which received one letter. The figure at 
first sight presents a somewhat baffling appearance, but the key 
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to the puzzle lies in beginning to read at the letter O exactly in 
the centre. If we do so, we find that if we proceed in any of the 
four outward directions, right or left, up or down, as far as the 
margin, we get the same result. But the phrase is still incom- 
plete, and to complete it we turn at right angles and read to the 
corner. We then get 
"Ocipiar Mooyiov Uyiacbeis Tov TOA fortpeiais. 
Further experiment will show that any zigzag course, that is, 
any course proceeding by alternate right and left turns, from 
the centre to one of the angles will produce the same phrase. 
The six words may be translated ‘Moschion to Osiris, for the 
treatment which cured his foot’; that is, Moschion dedicated 
this monument to the god Osiris out of gratitude for the healing 
of his foot. That such is the explanation of the offering, namely 
gratitude for a favour shown by Osiris, is stated by the first of 
the poems at the head of the monument. It runs: 
Of|\s APETTS UVTUNV, Travutreipoye Koipav’ “Oocipl, 
OTHAN avaypayas onKoU Etri TrpoTTUAOIS 
&vOepa Tous’ “EAAnot Kai évActrioiow ayoiBiyv 
EOTAKa KNPUCOOV TIAIVEI~AOs év CEAiolv. 
‘A memorial of thy favour, almighty lord Osiris, I have engraved on 
a pillar, and have set up at the entrance to thy shrine this offering, 
making known my gratitude both to Greeks and to Egyptians by the 
frame-work of this crossword.’ 
The other Greek poems on the monument contain elaborate 
addresses to the reader on the subject of the crossword, and an 
imaginary acknowledgement by Osiris of Moschion’s homage. 
This particular Moschion is quite unknown apart from his 
monument, but he was probably a native Egyptian who had 
sufficient education to be bilingual, and also to be familiar with 
the common Greek metres; for in the various poems he uses 
three different ones, elegiacs, iambic tetrameters, and Sotadics. 
It is clear from the phrasing of the poems that he was proud of 
his piety, and had a great opinion of his own skill, especially 
his cleverness in contriving the word-square. His high opinion 
of himself will scarcely communicate itself to students of his 
verses; for they are often bombastic and obscure. As for the 
word-square, any one can make a similar one with any phrase 
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he cares to use provided it contains an uneven number of 
letters. Moschion no doubt believed himself to be the inventor 
of the device, and took credit for it accordingly. Whether his 
belief was justified or not remains uncertain. 

The two crosswords which have been described are typical 
of a number which have survived from ancient times. They are 
of interest mainly as literary curiosities. Of far greater impor- 
tance to the classical scholar is a much older device found 
among the surviving writings of the classical world, in which 
a series of letters is arranged simultaneously in horizontal lines 
and vertical columns as in the word-square, but which differs 
from the latter in that the words form a continuous text, and 
cannot be read vertically but only horizontally, the across-and- 
down arrangement being for aesthetic effect. This is the so- 
called ‘stoichedon’ style (see Fig. 3), which is found in a very 
large number of Greek inscriptions of all kinds and from many 
places, but especially in those from Athens, where the style 
was first invented. 

wEXPIAEKATE 

GhiotTayvpevonr 

acaAaetecotrovaac 


ElVvVaLrlevTeito 
t1mwoAeotvhofij 


Fic. 3. Passage from a stoichedon inscription. 
(UG. i.? 6, ll. 66-70). 


The history of the stoichedon style goes back to the sixth 
century B.C., a time when the art of writing was less common, 
and less hedged about by conventions than it afterwards be- 
came. In fact, at the beginning of that century it was still not 
settled whether a written text should be started by the writer on 
his right-hand side and written towards his left, or vice versa. 
The Greeks had taken over their alphabet from the Phoeni- 
cians, and at first, like the Phoenicians, they wrote from the 
right towards the left; later there was an experimental stage in 
which the writing proceeded from side to side in alternate 
directions, exactly like the course followed by an ox ploughing 
afield. This method soon died out, and in the end all the lines, 
as in most European languages of the present day, were begun 
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from the left and proceeded towards the right. The final stage 
was reached in Athens in the second half of the sixth century 
B.C. It was the same half-century which saw the emergence of 
the stoichedon style, and there is little doubt that the two 
events are connected, though it would carry us too far afield to 
search into the connexion. 

We have fewer kinds of texts surviving from this early period 
in Greek history than from the later centuries, and it would 
appear that the custom of inscribing important documents such 
as laws, treaties, and financial records in a permanent manner 
on stone, which became so common afterwards, especially in 
Athens, was still in its infancy at this time. However, even in 
the sixth century B.c. there was one class of text which was 
very commonly engraved on stone, and that was a brief legend 
inscribed on the base of a statue or some other work of art. 
Usually this was an offering to one of the gods, dedicated 
within the precincts of his temple, or it might be the com- 
memorative monument for a deceased person. The inscription 
on the base would give the name of the deceased, and details 
about him, or, in the case of an offering to a god, it would name 
the dedicator and the deity, and sometimes tell the reason why 
the offering was made. Very often the legend was cast in 
metrical form. 

So far as we are able to determine from the available evidence, 
it was among these brief inscriptions on the bases of statues or 
other objects that the stoichedon style of writing was first intro- 
duced. Certainly a large majority of the earliest examples of 
the style are texts of this class, and unless there were many 
other stoichedon inscriptions cut at this period which have 
since perished, we may with confidence attribute the invention 
of the style to the sculptors who made these works of art. Such 
an attribution would be reasonable enough; because sculptors 
who took a pride in their art would naturally wish that the 
legend written below should be in keeping with the rest and 
present the best possible appearance. The use of the stoichedon 
style would be a practical expression of their feeling for order 


and beauty in the setting out of the group of letters which 
identified the work. 
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Two examples of these early stoichedon inscriptions are 
shown in Plate III. 
The first, which was the dedication of an athlete, reads: 


Tovae Dido dvébnkev “ASnvaia tpitroAickov 
Sowpaci viktioas, (€)s TrdAtv, “Ap_eciov. 
‘Philon, Aresias’ son, dedicated this tripod to Athena on the Acropolis 
after winning victory by his marvellous deeds.’ 


The second was dedicated by a fisherman and runs as follows: 
[Th]vAe Kdpnv avébrnKev drapyty [Nav]Aoxos e&ypas 
fv of TrovTopéA[cov xpu]ootpia[i]v’ Erropev. 

‘This girl was dedicated by Naulochus as a first-fruits offering from 
the haul of fish which the wielder of the golden trident, lord of the ocean, 
gave him.’ 

Both these dedications are in the form of elegiac couplets. 
The versification in the first is extremely naive, especially in 
the use of the patronymic to fill out the pentameter. The 
craftsman who engraved it, while keeping his letters in column 
from line to line and following the practice of the time by leav- 
ing no vacant spaces between the words, made the division into 
four lines by cutting both hexameter and pentameter almost 
precisely into two metrical halves. This was by no means 
always done in such inscriptions. As the second dedication 
shows, the lines might be filled up regardless alike of divisions 
metrical or verbal. 

A single glance is enough to make it clear that these two 
dedications are primitive examples of the stoichedon or ‘across- 
and-down’ arrangement. The letters are not perfectly in column 
throughout, and the spaces between one letter and another are 
not always uniform. Such irregularities are typical of this early 
stage of the new style, and it would appear that the engravers 
did not yet make a habit of ruling out the stone beforehand to 
receive the letters, but placed them one underneath another in 
a freehand manner as they proceeded. This rough-and-ready 
method was fairly satisfactory for texts of two or three lines, 
but something more systematic was needed for inscriptions of 
a larger compass. 

The first half of the fifth century saw a great increase of the 
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practice of engraving long documents on stone for permanent 
record, and the craftsmen at Athens who had the task of cutting 
these texts rapidly improved the technique of the stoichedon 
style until they were able to use it for inscriptions of any 
length. The essential feature which they introduced was the 
careful preparation of the stone by means of a chequer of hori- 
zontal and vertical lines drawn beforehand, so that in the end 
they had just as many small equal rectangles drawn on the 
stone as there were letters to be cut, and nothing remained but 
to place a letter in each rectangle. They usually drew the 
chequer with some substance which could be removed or would 
wear off afterwards, but occasionally we find an inscription in 
which the chequer was incised, that is, cut in shallow lines in 
the surface of the stone. This was the method adopted in the 
making of the word-square on the stele of Moschion, as we saw 
earlier, and there are several examples from Thebes, Delphi, 
and elsewhere of stoichedon inscriptions in which this was 
done. 

The inscription illustrated in Plate IV is one of the finest 
existing specimens of the stoichedon style. It is an Athenian 
state decree passed in honour of one Oeniades, of the little 
Aegean island of Sciathus, who had made himself useful to the 
Athenians and was rewarded with a promise of protection and 
the title of ‘proxenus and benefactor of the Athenians’. It 
belongs to the late years of the second half of the fifth century 
B.c., which was the half-century when the craft of engraving 
inscriptions at Athens reached its zenith. It will be seen that, 
in the cutting of this inscription, what we may call the sculptor’s 
standpoint was adopted consistently. That is to say, the text 
was treated as a group of letters to be set out with a view to its 
appearance as an artistic whole, and in entire disregard of the 
convenience of the reader. Thus all the lines (except line 5 and 
the final line which is now lost) are of the same length, and they 
come to an end, not when there is a natural break according to 
verbal or syllabic divisions, but when the line is full. The 
arrangement of letters is equally precise both vertically and 
horizontally. A straight edge laid either across or down will 
cut through the lines or columns of letters just at their centres. 
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This text illustrates another point in connexion with stoiche- 
don inscriptions. It will be observed that there is a portion of 
the text missing near the end. It is unfortunately true that a 
vast number of Greek inscriptions have come down to us in 
this mutilated condition, many of them in a much more damaged 
state than this one. But in the present case there is one thing 
about the last portion of the text which can be precisely known, 
and that is the number of letters missing from each of the 
mutilated lines. For the engraver, by arranging the letters in 
this rigorous manner so that each line had exactly the same 
number, enabled us to see at a glance how many letters have 
to be supplied to make good the part which is lost. The result 
is that restoration of the missing letters can be achieved with 
ease and certainty. The scholar who has an expert knowledge 
of the idiom and phraseology of Greek inscriptions will find the 
filling of these gaps as easy as solving the simplest crossword. 
He gets his clues from the remainder of the lines, and, since he 
knows how many letters are lost, he has an almost perfect 
‘control’ of his solution. It would not be true to say that every 
mutilated stoichedon inscription can be restored with the same 
ease and certainty as this one, or even that it can be restored at 
all. But it is beyond question that, by their adoption of this 
style of engraving, the Greek craftsmen, though unaware of the 
fact, did something which was to prove of great service to 
modern scholarship. For there are hundreds of cases in which 
it has been possible to make restorations of missing portions of 
inscriptions, or to establish such restorations with greater 
certainty, for no other reason than that the inscriptions in 
question were arranged in this style. 

The stoichedon style was in common use in Athenian in- 
scriptions throughout the fifth and fourth centuries, and be- 
came the medium for many of the most important documents 
which have come down to us from Hellenic times; moreover, 
it spread to a great number of other Greek cities, especially in 
the fourth century. It was even copied in certain non-Greek 
inscriptions found in Lycia, in the southern part of Asia Minor. 
After the fourth century there was a rapid decline in its use 
everywhere. The succeeding century was a period of severe 
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disasters and misfortunes in Greece, and the Athenians during 
this century were reduced from wealth to great poverty. One 
of the signs of their poverty was the abandonment of the 
stoichedon style in Athenian inscriptions. For the style had 
been in a sense a luxury ; it was more expensive than the ordin- 
ary method of cutting without regard to the exact placing of 
the letters; a stoichedon inscription required more time and 
skill on the part of the engraver, and took up more space on the 
stone. An additional reason for giving up the style was a 
growing realization of the inconvenience caused to the reader 
by the rigid adoption of what we have called the sculptor’s 
standpoint in setting out the text. In the inscriptions of the 
third century B.C. we notice that the engravers were showing 
an increasing desire to facilitate reading by ending each line of 
their texts with a complete word or syllable. Such accommo- 
dation to the reader could be secured only at the sacrifice of 
that perfect order which was the prime object of the style. 

Accordingly by about 225 B.c. we find that the style had been 
generally abandoned everywhere. In later times it occurs only 
in a few isolated cases, usually in inscriptions of special im- 
portance, or those which were inscribed on account of some 
wealthy or influential person. Greek documents continued for 
centuries to be engraved on stone in great numbers, and their 
technical merit varied much from time to time, but they never 
again attained to the fineness and simplicity which character- 
ized the stoichedon style at its best. 

Our search into the various uses made in classical times of 
groups of letters arranged in an artificial form has led us into 
regions far remote from the crossword of the present day: 
regions which are of absorbing interest to the scholar, even 
though their very existence remains unsuspected by most 
devotees of the modern cult of clues Across and Down. 


BipLioGraPHy: F. Haverfield, Archaeological Journal, \vi. 319 ff.; Ephemeris 
Epigraphica, ix. 1001; Year’s Work in Classical Studies, 1935, 48, nos. 125, 126; 
O. Guéraud, Bulletin dela Société archéologique d’ Alexandrie, xxxi. 161 ff. ; Supple- 
mentum Epigraphicum Graecum, viii. 464; R. P. Austin, The Stoichedon Style in 
Greek Inscriptions, chaps. i, ii, iv, x. 
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BIRDS AT TROY 


By R. B. SIBSON 


NE day last April it was my good fortune to spend a few 
hours on the famous hill of Hissarlik. Being only a dabbler 
in archaeology, I felt little dismay that my time there was so 
short; even a brief visit would be sufficient to get a vivid im- 
pression of the setting and geographical background of the 
Iliad. It is doubtless a pleasant fancy to imagine the Trojans 
hauling the wooden horse, some with foreboding, others with 
exultant shouts, up the steep ramp which the archaeologists 
have laid bare; and to be told by an expert that a bit of broken 
pot that one has casually picked up dates from the time when 
the Greeks are alleged to have sacked Troy should send a thrill 
through the heart of any one who boasts a classical education. 
But on this particular day I was feeling refractory and 
heretical. The sun was warm and there was spring in the air. 
Away to the south-east there was a glorious view of Mount Ida, 
where beyond the green plain and the wooded foot-hills its 
symmetrically tapering bulk rose into the blue sky and its 
upper slopes glistened with snow. Near at hand a blackcap was 
singing and storks were busily repairing their nests on the 
ramshackle roofs of the village. A raven passed high overhead, 
uttering not ominous croaks but contented throaty grunts. I 
had a powerful telescope with me, and the Turkish officials, 
though suspicious at first, seemed disposed to let me use it at 
liberty. Lastly and most important of all, a cursory survey of 
the low-lying meadows northward, where Simois was in flood, 
showed me that from my dominating position on Troy I was 
overlooking a plain which at that moment was probably one 
of the richest in birds in the whole of Europe. Surely Homer 
must have seen some such massing of the birds when he thought 
of his simile for the Greek host év Acipévi Tkapavapio d&vOeydevTt. 
Té&v 2’, ds 1” Spvidcov tretenvddv Ebvex TroAAG, 
XNvdv 7 yepdvoov 7) KUKVoov AouUAIXOAtipcov 
"Acie év Acipdvi, Kavotpiou dui péebpa, 
EvOa Kal EvOa TroTévtai a&yoaAAopeva Trtepvyecot 
KAayyNAdov trpoKkabizovTwv, cuapayel A€ Te Acipav. 
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The plains of ‘Troy lie on one of the routes which myriads of 
birds take in spring on their great journey northward from 
Africa, and in autumn when they go south again. On the little 
island of Delos, and again on the coast of Asia Minor opposite 
Mytilene, I had seen evidence of this purposeful passage of 
birds eager to reach their breeding-grounds, some perhaps as 
far north as the Arctic circle. But here in the water-meadows 
of Simois and Scamander there was a huge concentration. 
Lured down by the appearance of the plain as a potential 
feeding-ground, thousands had stopped to feed and rest. In 
a few days, perhaps in a few hours, most would have passed 
on and their places have been taken by others till the spring 
rush should cease, and comparatively few would be left behind 
to breed. 

Of the forty species which I observed from the site of the 
city of Priam, most conspicuous and perhaps of greatest 
interest to a visitor from England were the cranes and storks. 
Much has been written about the migrations of the cranes, how 
they may be seen winging their way at a great height along the 
coast of Asia Minor and Palestine on their journeys between 
the White Nile and the tundras where little grows but moss and 
stunted birch. What a splendid piece of luck was mine to be 
able to sit comfortably on a sunny hill-side looking down upon 
thirty of them, the descendants perhaps of Virgil’s ‘Strymoniae 
grues’—for to a crane the Strymon is only a few hours’ flight 
from Troy. Some were preening their delicate grey feathers, 
others were asleep with bill tucked under wing. Once there 
was a slight ‘kAayy) yepdveov’, when a few more dropped in from 
the sky. And surely their dainty mincing walk, when they step 
as if they are afraid of getting their feet wet, is the very height 
of elegance and /auteur and in the true tradition of Agag. 

White storks, looking clumsy and almost grotesque beside 
them, were also paddling in the lush waterlogged grass, doubt- 
less picking up frogs and other titbits. These were not, it 
seemed, migrants but the breeding birds of the adjacent village. 
Schliemann found storks plentiful at Troy and they still are; 
they were continually passing over our heads. There were other 
long-legged birds too; graceful and immaculately white Little 
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Egrets in plenty; and reminiscent of England, three homely 
Grey Herons. Rather smaller and much more restless were 
some Glossy Ibises, which in a flock kept on taking long cir- 
cular flights, as if they felt they ought to get on with their 
journey, but had not quite enough determination to leave these 
luscious sodden fields. 

But the birds which were revelling most in the flood water 
were ducks and waders. Gayest and largest of all were a pair 
of Ruddy Shelducks, brilliantly orange birds nearly as big as 
a goose, which seemed to be asleep among the very feet of a 
small party of cranes. Had they chosen this position to be safe 
from the ever-prowling birds of prey, the aiyutids pet& yfjvas? 
On the water itself the commonest ducks by far, and they were 
in hundreds, were the small Garganey-teal, dapper little ducks 
with conspicuous white eye-stripes; a most satisfying sight to 
an Englishman in whose country they are regular but rare 
summer residents. Among them a few ordinary Mallard and 
half a dozen shapely Pintail could be picked out. No geese or 
long-necked swans could be seen. And the only representa- 
tives of the gull tribe were three Black Terns. 

Then there were the waders, by far the most numerous 
group of all. Unfortunately they were mostly beyond the range 
of the telescope, and were only visible when taking a sudden 
alarm they rose in great flocks, and moved by some social 
impulse, swerved and swung together in great sweeping curves. 
A few species, however, could be identified even at half a mile. 
The black and white plumage of avocets and stilts gave them 
away at once; surely two of the most bizarre and, at the same 
time, truly graceful of all birds, the avocets with their curiously 
upturned bills, from which in bygone days, when they were 
common on our own east coast, they had the name of awl-birds; 
and the stilts, bearing aloft on ten inches of pink leg a body of 
the bigness of a blackbird’s. Waders when disturbed are 
usually noisy, but these Trojan birds refused to betray their 
identity by their notes, or perhaps the distance was too great 
for them to be heard. Only curlews lifted up their voices to 
make that lovely bubbling melody which is more in keeping 
with our own wild moorlands. The one other wader which I 
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was able to identify was the Greenshank. A big flock of these 
suddenly took wing and showed distinctly the white V-shaped 
mark up the back. 

The Iliad and the Odyssey contain so many references, 
usually in similes, to birds of prey that it is clear that they were 
a familiar sight to the poet; and so I was not altogether sur- 
prised at the abundance of large rapacious birds. But in Homer 
even vultures and eagles are ill distinguished, and it is generally 
an unprofitable task trying to pin his descriptions of hawks 
down to any particular species; though an exception may per- 
haps be made for the xipxos Specqiv, tAagpdtarros tetenvédv, 
which admirably suits the Peregrine Falcon and may well be 
the same as the ‘dusty hunter’, ‘uopqvov Snpnrtijp’, dv Kai tTrepkvdv 
Kadéovoiv’, ‘This was a species which I did not see, but its lesser 
congeners Kestrels were common enough, and the much rarer 
Red-footed Falcon was also present. The large raptorial birds 
were extraordinarily common. Some of them were clearly 
migrants finding an easy living by preying upon the smaller 
birds on passage. A magnificent Sea-eagle drifted slowly across 
the plain; tawny Long-legged Buzzards were terrorizing a flock 
of Coots which sought the scanty cover of some willow-trees, 
which were only just bursting into leaf, and I remembered 
how Hector rushed with fire upon the Greek ships 

ds tT’ Spvideov tretenvddv aletds aifcov 
EOvos Epopparar Trotayov Tapa PooKopevdaov. 
Creamy-headed Marsh Harriers were always in view and one 
was paddling in the shallows at the foot of the slope where I sat; 
slender Pallid Harriers appeared several times gliding by with 
an easy buoyant flight, and one Hen Harrier was seen heading 
steadily northwards. 

And what of smaller birds, such as could be identified only 
close at hand? Swallows and House Martins in plenty were 
darting to and fro. A large flock of pipits and a small party of 
Black-headed Wagtails passed overhead. Greenfinches and 
Goldfinches, with tinkling notes, flitted by. The long-drawn 
wheeze of Corn-buntings, and the melodious liquid ‘loo-loo-loo’ 
of Crested Larks could be heard coming up from the plain. 
From the bushes just below my coign of vantage an invisible 
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singer, 2evApéov ev tetéAoic Kofegouévn truxivoiow, Cetti’s 
Warbler, proclaimed his presence in explosive bursts of vehe- 
ment song, which ended as abruptly as they had begun. But 
one of the clearest pictures that I carried away in mind is that 
of a Black-throated Wheatear, an airy creature whose fine pose 
set off to perfection the clear-cut contrast of black and white in 
his plumage. He deigned to alight only a few yards away from 
me. Perhaps he knew that he had an appreciative admirer. 
One other bird, I think, deserves mention. This was Athene’s 
bird, the Little Owl, which was disturbed from a cranny in the 
ruins. 

My visit, alas, ended all too soon. How I longed for some 
wading-boots and the necessary permission to wander at will 
over the plains of Troy! For the area is obviously as much a 
happy hunting-ground for the ornithologist as for the archaeo- 
logist; and it is a lasting regret that I had no opportunity of 
solving the problem of the identity of the hosts of birds at- 
tracted by the Simois floods. Even so, it had been a prolific 
day. Haec olim meminisse iuvabit. 


MARTIAL 
Iv. 69. 


Tu Setina quidem semper vel Massica ponis, 
Papyle, sed rumor tam bona vina negat: 
diceris hac factus caelebs quater esse lagona. 

nec puto, nec credo, Papyle, nec sitio. 


Death in the Pot 


Your Hock and Beaune are always fine, 
Yet dark suspicion clouds your wine: 
This bottle’s seen you, it’s believed, 
Four times a widower bereaved. 

I don’t suppose—I do not think— 

I do not think T’ll have a drink. 









































PINDAR—THE FUNCTION AND TECHNIQUE 
OF POETRY 


By KATHLEEN FREEMAN 


LL writers are to some extent consciously interested in the 
technique of their art; many of them far more so than is 
generally realized. The majority follow the principle Ars 
maxima celare artem, and do not allow us more than a glimpse 
into their workshop ; many a lyric that delights us by its appar- 
ent spontaneity has been hammered out slowly and shaped and 
altered until its final form contains hardly a trace of the original 
creation. The late W. B. Yeats in his Autobiography says: 

‘Metrical composition is always very difficult to me. Nothing is done 
upon the first day, not one rhyme is in its place; and when at last the 
rhymes begin to come, the first rough draft of a six-line stanza takes the 
whole day. Sometimes a six-line stanza would take several days, and not 
seem finished even then.’ 

We should not have guessed this even from his more ambitious 
pieces, much less from his lyrics. 

I quote this statement of Mr. Yeats, not as being typical of 
the methods of a lyric poet—I do not think that it is—but as an 
example of the surprising information about their own crafts- 
manship that poets can give us if they will. They sometimes 
will, if they are deeply interested in their own processes. Now- 
adays, there is the convenient separate manifesto, the auto- 
biography or the explanatory preface, in which the information 
can be given. But when studying the ancient writers we have 
to look for such information in the works themselves. In 
almost every poet we find a few passages on poetry in general, 
and scattered remarks on himself and his own methods in 
particular. ‘There are famous testimonies to the power of the 
Muse, and frequent personal claims to immortality, such as 
Sappho’s pvdcecGai tiva pop Kai Uotepov G&ypewv; but where 
will you find anything comparable to the above passage in 
Yeats’s autobiography? Nowhere an exact parallel ; the nearest 
approach to it, I maintain, is in Pindar, and in Horace when 
he was imitating Pindar. 
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The great Victory Odes of Pindar follow a fairly consistent 
plan. There is an opening address, generally containing the 
name of the victor whose success in the Games is being cele- 
brated. Then there is the body of the Ode, the Myth, a story 
of god or hero having some connexion with the victor’s family, 
country, or fortunes; and the conclusion, which usually re- 
turns to the mention of or address to the person celebrated. 
Somewhere in the Ode, if it is required, there is an enumera- 
tion of all the victories won by members of the house; and 
there are digressions, moral reflections, advice, sometimes 
veiled, and personal allusions often difficult to understand. 
When we consider the demand on Pindar, to write to order an 
Ode to be sung on a triumphal occasion, in celebration of a 
victory won in the chariot-race or the pancration, or in racing, 
boxing, wrestling, and so on, we feel that his task was difficult, 
and we think of him as bedecking with all his own wealth of 
colour and imagery a subject that might easily become tedious 
and prosaic; escaping from it as soon as may be into the 
romantic region of the Myth, and hurrying lightly over, or 
compressing by a tour de force that tiresome necessity, the 
Enumeration. 

It was all very well when the client was a King Hiero of 
Syracuse; but what of an order such as that which must have 
been the occasion of the Thirteenth Olympian? The client is 
Xenophon of Corinth, victor at the Olympian Games in the 
pentathlon and the foot-race; his other victories are two at the 
Isthmian Games and one at Nemea. His father Thessalus has 
won the following victories: one in the foot-race at Olympia; 
two on the same day in foot-races at the Pythian Games; three 
similar successes at Athens, and seven at Corinth. His grand- 
father Ptoeodorus, his great-uncle Terpsias, and his father’s 
cousin Eritimus have also won victories. The house boasts 
three Olympian crowns, and many at less notable gatherings. 
Pindar is commissioned to write an Ode for the present occa- 
sion, bringing in all the family triumphs of the past. At 
another time, the client is Timodemus of Athens, victorious in 
the pancration at Nemea; other victories of the family are: 


four at Delphi, eight at the Isthmus, seven at Nemea, and 
3871-24 2 
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many local successes. Who would have expected that with 
material like this a lyric poet could have written a song! that 
not only satisfied the requirements of the client, but charmed 
and delighted the hearers of all ages, impressing them with a 
sense of majesty and power? Whence comes the energy, the 
passionate interest and vitality, with which the poet sweeps up 
all these odds and ends, and bears them along in the tremen- 
dous volume of his inspiration, as easily as the mighty river to 
which Horace compares him carries along the pebbles to which 
Pindar himself compares facts such as these? 

It is not enough to speak of the place held by the Great 
Games in the minds of the Greeks, the importance and dignity 
and the religious and social significance of the festival. It does 
not follow that because a theme in itself is magnificent or 
socially important, the use of it results in a splendid poem, as 
a consideration of the works of Poets Laureate will show. The 
theme must appeal to the interest of the poet, claiming his 
fullest energy; he must be not only impressed, but personally 
stimulated. In what way did the Games appeal to Pindar? 
Where exactly did they touch him? The answer is, I think, 
that they appealed to him as an artist, not externally by their 
beauty and splendour only, but personally ; that when he wrote 
of the victor and his progress through difficulties to success, he 
was thinking of himself as the champion of the Muses, and his 
own progress in his art. His chief interest lay just there, in his 
own view of himself as poet; and his poems are full, not only of 
the implied comparison, but of detailed and direct statements 
of his own methods, his differences from his predecessors and 
contemporaries, and the work he conceived himself as destined 
by nature to perform. 

If all these passages be collected, it is surprising to find the 
bulk to which they attain, and the wealth of precise information 
they afford. To see them as a whole, it is necessary to collate 
them in various ways, chronological and other. But that would 
require a volume; here I shall attempt only a brief survey. 

In the first place, Pindar is perfectly conscious of himself as 
poet, and of the function of poetry. He really is, as the Platonic 


1 Nem. ii. 
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epigram calls him, evpdveov TMhepidcov trpdétroAos, and he calls con- 
stantly upon the Muses, the Graces, the Hours, Apollo and 
Zeus, not merely rhetorically, but with prayer containing 
definite requests for aid in his task. The Muses are the 
daughters of Memory; the function of poetry is the preserva- 
tion of the names and deeds of the great from oblivion; his 
songs give fame, without which success is a poor thing, short- 
lived and worthless. In this he is at one with all poets. We 
have this in his own words in the Tenth Olympian, where he 
says: 

‘O Agesidamus, a man may have done glorious deeds, and yet if he 
goes down to the realm of Hades without a song, his panting struggles 
are vain, and brief is his delight. But upon thee the sweet-voiced lyre 
and the tender flute shed radiance; and the nurses of thy fame that shall 
go far and wide are the Muses, the Pierian daughters of Zeus. I, their 
eager helper, have fallen upon the noble Locrian people, like a shower 
of honey raining down on that land of heroes; and I have acclaimed the 
charming son of Archestratus, whom I saw winning a victory with the 
might of his arm beside the altar of Olympia on that day—beautiful of 
face, and wedded to that bloom of life which once by the aid of the 
Cyprus-born warded off hateful doom from Ganymede.’! 


And again, in the Fourth Nemean: 


‘Speech has a life longer than deeds, when by the favour of the Graces 
the tongue has given it utterance from the depths of the mind.’2 


Over and over again he thus insists on the power of song to save 
deeds from oblivion. There are two ‘blossoms of life’, zwas 
catov,3 success and fame; fame is in the hands of the poet to 
bestow or to refuse. 

It follows from this that poetry must have a strict regard for 
truth; and here we come to one of the differences which Pindar 
believed to exist between himself and his predecessors. In 
these differences he is much interested, and he speaks of them 
frequently and in detail. Over none of them is he more deeply 
concerned than over his claim to be truthful, and further, to 
rectify errors made by poets in the past. Thus he takes a place 
in the forefront of the great controversy between poetry and 
philosophy, and anticipates the criticism of Plato’s Republic. 

* Ol. x. 91-106. 2 Nem. iv. 6-8. 3 Isth. v. 12. 
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The line Pindar takes is uncompromising: he is on the side of 
truth. None knows better than he the power of poetry to make 
acceptable whatever, true or false, probable or improbable, it 
chooses to adorn. But he will adorn only what is true and 
noble. In the First Olympian he says: 


‘Truly, marvels are many, and I doubt not, the report of mankind 
passes somewhat beyond the true tale. It is legends embroidered with 
many-coloured falsehoods that utterly deceive; and the Grace, she 
who fashions all sweet things that mortals know, often crowns the un- 
believable with honour and a semblance of belief by her skill. But the 
days which come after are the surest witnesses. It is proper that one 
should speak what is fair concerning the gods; for the blame is less.”! 


And then he goes on to give a revised version of the story of 
Pelops, who in the legend was supposed to have been devoured 
by the gods. He says: 


“To call one of the blessed gods a cannibal is beyond my power; I 
shrink back.’? 


And he so alters the story as to get rid of this horrible idea, 
giving another explanation. 

In the Seventh Nemean, after testifying to the power of 
poetry, he makes a direct attack on Homer. He says: 


‘If a man’s labours meet with success, he has flung a honeyed theme 
into the streams of the Muses. Mighty valour stays in the deep darkness, 
if it be not endowed with a song. One only is the way by which we know 
the reflected image (Ecotrtpov) of noble deeds, if by the will of Mnemo- 
syne of the shining snood a man win recompense for toils in the singing 
of his story, which gives fame. The gifted know the wind that is to blow 
three days hence, and they are not misled by greed. Rich and poor alike 
are marching towards the bourne of death. Now I believe that the tale 
of Odysseus exaggerates his experiences, through the sweet words of 
Homer; for upon Homer’s falsehoods and his winged skill there broods 
a mysterious sacred spell. His art deceives us, leading us astray by its 
tales, and a concourse of men has for the most part a blind understand- 
ing.’3 

The whole of this Ode is a passionate vindication of Pindar’s 
truthfulness. ‘Any man who has examined,’ he says, ‘can 
declare whether my going is inharmonious, and my utterance a 


t OL. i. 28-36. * Ol. 1. $3. 3 Nem. vii. 11-24. 
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crooked discourse’.! He speaks almost as if he were on his 
defence; and elsewhere scattered throughout the Odes are 
tributes great and small to the Truth, and claims that he is a 
witness to it under oath. In the Eighth Nemean he prays to 
Zeus to be kept pure from deceit: 

‘It seems that hateful guile in speech lived even in the days of old, the 
companion of flattering words, the deviser of deceit, the worker of 
harm through calumny, she who brings injury upon the brilliant, and 
holds up for the obscure a glory that is rottenness. Never, O Father 
Zeus, may my heart be such as this, but in ways of single-heartedness 
may I tread through life. Some pray for gold, others for a wide estate; 
but I, that I may have the love of my fellow-men until I hide my limbs 
below the earth, in that I gave praise to the praiseworthy, and shed con- 
demnation on the wicked.’2 


In the Tenth Olympian he prays to the Muse and to Truth, 
daughter of Zeus, together, linking their names in the dual 
number ;3 and he prays to Apollo, not only as the god of inspira- 
tion, but as the god who ‘does not touch a lie’.+ 

He does not mean that poetry must tell the whole truth. He 
expressly says that there are some things better kept silent. In 
the Fifth Nemean he changes his subject with the words: 

‘A sense of seemliness restrains me from speaking aloud a deed per- 
haps hazarded wrongly. I will stay my steps. Believe me, not every 
truth is the better for showing its face unveiled, and silence is often the 
wisest plan for a mortal.’s 
The criterion is of course Due Measure; and the artistic gift 
is the recognition of it. Pindar claims that he has this gift 
more certainly than any of his contemporaries; he is iAtos év 
koiv@, unique. 

This view of the function of poetry is marvellously in har- 
mony with the demands of Greek philosophy. Art is to be 
truthful in the sense that it is not to adorn the false so as to give 
it credence, and therefore not to make the bad look good, or the 
good bad, or to attribute the properties of the one to the other. 
It is to go a step farther in its service to morality, and to leave 
the truth itself unsaid when it passes a certain limit of vileness. 


™ Nem. vii. 68-9. 2 Nem. viii. 32-9. 3 Ol. x. 4-5. + Pyth. iii. 29. 
S Nem. v. 14, 17. © Ol. xiii. 47, 48. 
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In my opinion these declarations of Pindar, this unmistakable 
definition of his position as opposed to that of many of his pre- 
decessors and contemporaries, are the direct result of the 
philosophical criticism of his day, and in particular of that of 
Xenophanes and his adherents. Xenophanes, himself prima- 
rily a travelling bard, was a great opponent of anthropo- 
morphism, and he made a violent attack upon the earlier poets, 
especially Homer and Hesiod, because, as he says, ‘they have 
ascribed to the gods all things that are a shame and a disgrace 
among men—theft and adulteries and deception of one another’ .! 
Xenophanes was born in about 570 B.c., and died about 480; 
Pindar, born about 520, must have been acquainted with his 
views. Xenophanes visited Sicily, and was actually called by 
one historian (Timaeus) the contemporary of Hiero of Syra- 
cuse; this is probably not correct, since Hiero did not begin to 
reign till 478 B.c., but his views must have been current at the 
time, especially in Sicily. He would naturally attract Pindar’s 
interest because he was unfavourably impressed by the Sicilian 
passion for the Games, and wrote a poem, of which a long frag- 
ment survives, in which he asked: 

‘Why do cities reward prowess in the Games—fleetness, skill in 
wrestling, boxing, chariot-racing, in the pentathlon and the pancration— 
more highly than my own gift of song? Why do they rejoice excessively 
at an Olympian victory? This will not fill their warehouses or improve 
their laws.’2 
It would be natural that Pindar, addressing the First Olympian 
Ode to Hiero of Syracuse in 472 B.c., should include in it an 
answer to some of these charges, which came home to him so 
nearly. In his prooemium he glorifies the Olympian Games 
that are his theme—épiotov piv WAwp, and the rest—and in the 
foreword to the Myth he represents himself as a poet who sings 
‘in opposition to his predecessors’, correcting that evil story 
which depicts the gods as cannibals; he is the poet of truth and 
morality, a poet, in fact, with whom not even the sternest 
philosopher could find fault. Meiwv yap aitia, he says; and we 
find elsewhere in his poems that he is extremely sensitive to 
criticism from any quarter. For example, he resents the slur 


1 Xenoph. Frg. 11. 2 Xenoph. Frg. 2. 
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on his countrymen that was expressed in the current gibe, 
‘Boeotian swine’, and he frequently refers with bitterness to 
the spite and envy and calumny from which no prominent man 
escapes. In several Odes he is at pains to apologize for an 
offence unwittingly given. This being so, he would be peculiarly 
susceptible to the criticisms of Xenophanes and his followers; 
and I believe that the position he takes up as the servant of 
Truth in art is a direct attempt to meet that criticism. This ex- 
plains why his attitude anticipates so strikingly the demands of 
Plato in the second and third books of the Republic; for the 
whole of that section, on the function of poetry in education, is 
undoubtedly based on the earlier criticisms of Xenophanes. 
But Pindar’s views on his own art are not merely negative 
and apologetic; nor are they confined to its subject-matter. 
His delight in it is active and unceasing, and is aroused by its 
every aspect and manifestation. There is scarcely an Ode 
which does not contain a direct expression of this. He is con- 
stantly speaking of his song, and he clothes it in innumerable 
metaphors. He likens it to a flower, to a garland; to a building 
with shining facade, to a column or a statue (though elsewhere 
he says that he is no maker of statues: his songs are not made 
to stand at ease on a pedestal, but to move all over the world). 
He calls it a torch, a flame, a wave, a breath of wind; a ship, 
a bale of merchandise; honey, a bee that darts from flower to 
flower; a garment with beautiful folds, a sandal, a Lydian 
chaplet ; a javelin, an arrow, a race-horse or chariot. Often he 
personifies it, and incidentally describes the experience of 
poetic inspiration: it comes and beats on the doors of the poet’s 
mind, saying ‘Sing!’; it places the mind under the yoke of 
sweetest pleasure. It is honey-voiced, and brings charm that 
gives healing. These many and varied metaphors are fre- 
quently repeated; sometimes they are worked out at length, 
sometimes indicated by a word, sometimes linked together in 
rapid succession, as in the Eleventh Olympian, where he sings: 


Oft-times have mortals joy in the winds, 
Oft-times in the heaven-sent rain, 

Moisture that falls from the womb of the cloud. 
Yet if a man with toil and pain 
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Fair fortune finds, 
A choir of honey-voiced songs arise, 
And lay the stone of his future fame, 
Attest aloud 
And in truth proclaim 
The might of his glorious victories. 


No power hath envy to overthrow 

This moment to his praise, 

The Olympian victor’s song. "Tis mine, 
Sweet task of my lips to tend and raise 
This song below. 

But heaven alone can give wisdom’s flower. 
See then, Agesidamus, won 

Is this prize of thine, 

Archestratus’ son, 

The song of the boxer-victor’s power. 


These metaphors are not merely rhetorical and fanciful ; they 
contain definite views of his craft, and each one if examined 
will be found to yield a precise meaning which fits in with and 
contributes to the understanding of his more direct statements. 
Here I must limit myself to the discussion of only one class of 
them. In the list given above I mentioned those in which his 
song is likened to a javelin or an arrow, and to a race-horse or 
a chariot. The javelin-and-arrow metaphors are among the 
most numerous and interesting. He likens himself to an archer, 
saying, ‘Many are the swift arrows at my elbow within the 
quiver ; they have a message for those who understand, but for 
the mass they need an interpreter,”! and, ‘For me my Muse is 
cherishing a dart yet mightier in strength’. He speaks of tend- 
ing his bow upon the mark, and shooting arrows that bring not 
death but the immortality of fame.3 ‘My tongue’, he says, ‘is 
ready with words, and has many arrows.’ And when he shoots 
an arrow of praise, ‘I think,’ he says, ‘I shall not miss the mark.’s 
Similarly he likens himself to a javelin-thrower in the Games, 
and his tongue to the javelin. A good theme is a vantage- 
ground on to which he steps to fling missiles with truthful aim.° 


? Ol. ii. 91-4. 2 Ol. i. 114-15. 3 Ol. ii. 98-9. + Isth. v. 46-7. 
5 Nem. vi. 26-8. © Nem. i. 18. 
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He does not break any of the rules: ‘I swear, Sogenes, that my 
foot was not before the line when I hurled my swift tongue like 
a brazen-cheeked javelin.’! His cast does not go wide: ‘I am 
confident that in my zeal to praise this man, I shall not throw 
my brazen-cheeked javelin beyond the course, when I whirl it 
in my hands, but shall make a long cast that will out-distance 
my adversaries.’ 

There are many other such metaphors, the most remarkable 
of which is that in the Sixth Olympian, where he says: 

‘I have on my tongue the sensation as of a shrill whetstone; it draws 

me on unresisting, with its sweet-flowing breaths.’ 
The change of metaphors is so sudden that attempts have been 
made to emend away the whetstone (dx6vas) and substitute 
something that leads on more gently to what follows, as for 
example Bury’s ’Axvovos, But that the whetstone is genuine is 
made probable by comparison with Pindar’s other metaphors 
for the tongue. In the First Pythian he bids Hiero, ‘Forge thy 
tongue on an anvil of truth; whatsoever flies up, though it be 
but a spark, has weight since it comes from thee.’+ So, too, in 
the Sixth Olympian the tongue is the brazen-cheeked javelin, 
which is sharpened on the whetstone and gives out a shrill cry 
as it is prepared for its flight through the air; and this feeling 
draws the poet on with sweet breaths of inspiration. He is in 
fact drawn on so swiftly by a rapid succession of images that we 
can scarcely keep up with him; and that is his usual method of 
working, both in narration and in thought and imagery—to let 
the association of ideas have free play, and to follow the course 
they take, however rapid and involved it may be. 

In these javelin-metaphors, and in those in which the song 
is likened to a race-horse or a chariot, he is reversing the process 
one might expect in a poet of the Games; instead of using his 
song to bedeck the Games with metaphors drawn from other 
spheres, as he does elsewhere, he is here using the imagery of 
the Games to adorn his own art, and to express its nature. He 
is regarding himself, the poet, as a contestant, with an end to 
attain, a prize to win, adversaries to surpass, and a prowess of 


™ Nem. vii. 70-2. 2 Pyth. i. 42-5. 3 Ol. vi. 82-3. 
* Pyth. i. 86-8. 
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his own that makes him one in spirit with the athletic com- 
petitor. He has his craft, they have theirs. We are all strivers 
after different things, linked to one vocation by the law of fate; 
but there are some rules that hold true of all forms of activity. 
Thus is revealed one of the chief sources of his interest in the 
Games, and the celebration of successful effort therein. He 
can compare himself as artist with these artists in another 
sphere, and sympathize with their efforts, their difficulties, 
their successes, their victories over opponents, their openness 
to assault from the envious obscure. 

Often we can clearly see him identifying himself with the 
victor he is celebrating, or with one of the heroes whose story 
he tells in the Myth; and he constantly uses the opportunity to 
refer to himself and his work. It would be a fascinating task to 
work out this idea in the great Myths; here one or two examples 
must suffice. In the Ninth Olympian, after recounting the 
many victories of Epharmostus to whom the Ode is addressed, 
he passes on to generalizations which apply to athletic prowess, 
but even more to artistic power, of which he is primarily 
thinking: 

‘The inborn gift is ever the victor; but many rush forward to seize 
glory by a prowess acquired by teaching.’! 

This is a favourite contention of his, that training is useless 
without natural gifts, though he does training and trainers full 
justice. He goes on: 

‘Everything that has not the grace of God is better kept silent. Of 

paths there are some which stretch beyond others, and not all of us will 
the same pursuit cherish. Art is a rugged way.’ 
Thus we see the transition by stages from the contemplation of 
the prowess of the athlete to the thought of his own gifts and 
their progress, a thought to which he is ever returning. On two 
other occasions,” when a victory comes to a family which for a 
period has gained no such distinction, he uses the opportunity 
to enunciate the law of productivity that applies to all art: 
production is not continuous, but alternating, like the fields 
which one year bear harvest, another year lie fallow, seeking 
fresh strength. 


t Ol. ix. 100-2. 2 Nem. vi. 9-11; Nem. xi. 39-42. 
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Pindar, therefore, regarded himself as a combatant, with 
adversaries whom he excelled by his skill. Hence the career of 
the athlete or any other striver after fame and excellence can be 
compared with that of the poet. But there are of course differ- 
ences. Pindar rates his own vocation very highly, and would 
not change it, even for the destiny of a prince like Hiero. He 
is not only proud of it; he has the keenest personal pleasure in 
it. His poems abound with such phrases as ‘the delightful 
blossom of my songs’.' Poetry is divine inspiration, and he is 
sure that he has it in abundant measure. In the Ninth Olym- 
pian, celebrating Epharmostus of Opuntian Locri, he says: 

‘I will set ablaze a beloved city with my burning songs, and send this 
news to every quarter, swifter than noble horse or winged ship, if 
indeed with a hand gifted by fate I till the choicest garden of the Graces 
—for they it is who give the things of beauty. It is by divine genius that 
men prove themselves excellent or gifted.’2 
And in the Third Pythian: 

‘I will serve as best I may the fleeting genius that attends me; and if 
Heaven grant the luxury of success, I have hope to win a lofty glory for 
future time. Nestor and Sarpedon are names on men’s lips. It is from 
poems of praise, framed by skilled craftsmen, that we know them. 


Excellence lives long in glorious songs; but to few is given the making 
of them.’3 


The Graces, then, who preside over all excellence and all 
delight, have given Pindar one of their choicest gifts. More- 
over, it has been granted him not only to excel, but also to be 
an innovator, in his craft. We have seen how he believed that 
he had improved on his predecessors in the actual content of 
his work; he considered himself to be a pioneer and leader in 
technique also. He makes the explicit claim that he has dis- 
covered a new method of narration—the lyric method as 
opposed to the epic; and he shows us what this is. ‘The Fourth 
Pythian, addressed to Arcesilaus King of Cyrene, is by far the 
longest of the Victory Odes; in it he narrates the epic story of 
Jason and Medea, and the voyage of the Argonauts. An 
analysis of this narrative will show clearly enough Pindar’s 
method at work. The arrangement is neither epic nor dramatic ; 

T Ol. vi. 105. 2 Ol. ix. 21-9; cp. Ol. xiv. 6. 3 Pyth. iii. 108-15. 
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the chronological sequence of the events is disregarded. We 
begin with a scene in which Medea prophesies to the Argo- 
nauts on the homeward voyage; we end with the scene in 
which Jason masters the fire-breathing bulls; and in between 
these, the narrative doubles back on itself to present other 
striking scenes, connected with the coming of Jason to Iolcus 
before the setting out of the heroes. These expanded scenes are 
presented with consummate skill as pictures; they are lightly 
introduced and linked together by references to the royal house 
of Cyrene; and the narrative closes with a rapid summary of 
the rest of the Argonautic story compressed into a few lines, 
bringing it down to the events leading to the foundation of 
Cyrene. 

Now between the last ‘expanded scene’, and this closing 
summary, Pindar gives a brief explanation of his method: 

‘It is too long for me to go by the high road; for time is closing in, and 


I know a special short path. I am the leader of a large band in the region 
of art.’! 


We may set beside this another pronouncement, from the 
Fourth Nemean: 


“That I should tell the tale in all its length and detail is forbidden me 


by the law of my art, and by hastening time. But my heart is whirled by 
a new-moon spell of desire to touch upon it;’2 


and this from the Ninth Pythian: 


‘Great deeds ever bring much speaking; but the pleasure of cultivated 
hearers is the adornment of a few things in a long theme. Seasonable- 
ness invariably takes pre-eminence.’3 


It is this technique of choosing out a few things and expanding 
them, and condensing the rest, that is Pindar’s peculiar gift. 
He works by the pictorial method, the presentation of a few 
great scenes depicted with minuteness and clarity and brilliant 
colouring. ‘These he links together very lightly by a few 
apothegms, or by the association suggested by a single word 
or detail of the picture. He refers to this technique in meta- 
phors, as when he describes his song ‘darting like a bee from 
theme to theme’,* and himself as ‘poised on tip-toe, taking a 

™ Pyth. iv. 247-8. * Nem. iv. 33-5. 3 Pyth. ix. 76-9. ‘* Pyth. x. 54. 
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breath before I speak a word’.! It is because he uses this 
method of association that he finds his craft easy, a ‘light gift’.2 

There was one part of his task, however, that he did not find 
easy, and that was the Enumeration—the setting-forth, when 
required, of the victories won by the client and his house. It is 
here that Pindar calls most strenuously into play his gift of 
condensation. He does not conceal the difficulty he experi- 
ences; on the contrary, he expresses it in all manner of ways, 
directly and metaphorically. His favourite method is to give 
as the reason for brevity the fact that excess of anything brings 
satiety, and in particular, excessive praise breeds envy in the 
hearers. A mass of words hides rather than magnifies excellence. 
He says in the Eighth Pythian: ‘I have not the time to set up 
all the long story in the mingled strains of lyre and tender voice, 
lest Surfeit draw near and annoy’ ;3 and in the Ode placed tenth 
among the Nemeans: ‘My tongue is not strong enough to 
narrate the whole succession of brave deeds which are the lot 
of the Argive realm; and there is the satiety of men besides, 
a heavy foe to withstand.’* At other times, he turns the con- 
densation into a compliment to his client: the victories or 
virtues are too numerous to be counted, like the sands of the 
sea, or like a heap of bronze pieces.® 

But though he insists on applying his method of condensa- 
tion, he does not neglect the Enumeration. It was required by 
his clients and he gives it, often with marvellous variety and 
skill. I will quote in full the enumeration from the Thirteenth 
Olympian, to which I referred at the beginning. The client is 
Xenophon of Corinth, victor in the foot-race and the pentathlon. 


‘O thou Highest, ruler far and wide of Olympia, be thou for all time 
without envy at my words, Zeus the Father. Guide this people in safety, 
and make straight the fair breeze of Xenophon’s good genius. Receive 
the ceremony in honour of the garlands, the procession which he leads 
from Pisa’s plains, victor in the foot-race and the pentathlon; these 
honours no mortal before him has attained. Two twined wreaths of 
parsley crowned him for his pre-eminence in the Games of Isthmus; 
and Nemea is no adversary of his. For his father Thessalus the bright 


™ Nem. viii. 19. 2 Isth. i. 45. 3 Pyth. viii. 29-32. 4 Nem. x. 19-20. 
5 Ol. ii. 108; Ol. xiii. 46. & Nem. x. 45-6. 
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fame of fleetness is stored up by the streams of Alpheus, and at Pytho he 
holds the victory of the straight race and the double race, gained both 
in one sun’s passage. Within the same month, at craggy Athens, one 
fleet day set three glorious deeds upon his hair. Seven times the 
Hellotian festival crowned him. In the sea-girt realm of Poseidon, too 
long to sing are the songs that will attend upon his grandfather Ptoeo- 
dorus, along with Terpsias and Eritimus. How great is the number of 
your victories at Delphi, and in the lair of the Lion! I war with many 
about the number of these glories, just as I cannot surely tell the number 
of the sea-pebbles. There is a measure to everything. The right 
moment is when that measure is realized.”! 


This account, however, does not exhaust the list of victories 
given by the client; so Pindar leaves it there for the present, 
and goes on to the Myth, the story of Bellerophon and Pegasus. 
At the end of the Ode he returns to the Enumeration, bringing 
in the remaining items: 


‘But I, who fling straight my whirring javelins, must not send beside 
the mark these many missiles sped by my two strong hands. With all 
my heart I have come as an ally to the bright-throned Muses and the 
family of the Oligaethidae; for with brevity of speech I shall pile up 
clear to the view the heap of garlands won at Isthmus and Nemea; and 
there shall support me the true voice attested by oath, the sweet cry of 
the noble herald, with its sixty-fold message from both sides. As for 
their Olympian victories, these, I think, have been already told ere this; 
those to come in the future I may truly tell when they arrive. To-day I 
am full of hope; the fulfilment rests with Heaven. If the genius of the 
house goes onward, we will submit realization into the hands of Zeus 
and Ares. The victories won beneath the brow of Parnassus, those many 
prizes at Argos and Thebes, and those to which the King-Altar of Zeus 
Lycaeus, that rules the Arcadians, will bear witness; and Pellene and 
Sicyon and Megara and the fair-fenced precinct of the Aeacidae, and 
Eleusis and shining Marathon, and the rich cities beneath high-crested 
Etna, and Euboea—throughout all Greece you will find them, if you 
seek, in greater numbers than I can recount. Up, swim forth with 
nimble feet! O Zeus, giver of fulfilment, grant honour and a fortune 
sweet with delights!’2 


Here I must end this account. I have been able to touch 
upon a few main points only: the kepéAaia Adyoov, as Pindar 


? Ol. xiii. 24-48. 2 Ol. xiii. 93-end. 
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would say. But I hope to have demonstrated the thesis with 
which I began—Pindar’s all-pervading interest in his own art, 
and the presence in his own poems of his views about it in all 
its aspects. A Pindaric Handbook, if not a Poet’s Calendar, 
could be compiled from the Odes. And yet, though he of all 
poets gives us the fullest information about his methods, he of 
all poets is the most difficult to imitate, and the praise of Horace 
still holds good: 


He who would strive to rival Pindar 

Shall be like him who vainly gave 

His trust to Daedal’s waxen pinions, 
And named a watery grave. 


As, swoll’n by showers, his banks o’erflowing, 
Down from the mountains rolls along 
The river, rush the foaming torrents 

Of Pindar’s mighty song.! 





I 


There was an old man of Khartoum 
Who kept two black sheep in his room. 
“They remind me’, he said, 
‘Of two friends who are dead’, 
But he never would tell us of whom. 


TupBoyépov tis Env Uirétois trap& pevpaot NéiAou 
"Os péAavas peyapois olas EBooxe Avon. 

Aicowv, pnol, piAav &vayipvioKouol ps 6 2” dkver 
oitives cio” eitreiv of pido eiv "Aide 


II 


There was an old party of Lyme 
Who married three wives at a time. 
When asked: ‘Why the third?’ 

He replied: ‘One’s absurd; 
And bigamy, sir, is a crime.’ 


Junxerat hic sibi tres nuptas: Cur tertia? quaeso. 
Ille, ‘Quid una? Viro lex vetat esse duas.’ 
GUY KENDALL. 


Od. iv. 2. 








DATE AND STAGE ARRANGEMENTS OF 
THE ‘PROMETHEIA’ 


By H. G. MULLENS 


LTHOUGH Professor Murray in his edition of Aeschylus’ plays 
puts Prometheus between Persae (472 B.C.) and Septem (467 B.c.), 
many students nowadays show a tendency to place it in the last period of 
the poet’s work. For instance Mr. W. F. J. Knight (.H.S. lviii, 1938, 


P- 53) says: 


‘It is important to regard all the extant plays of Aeschylus, and at least some 
of the plays that are lost, as a single sequence of developing poetic thought. 
Accordingly, at the end, when Aeschylus solves the hardest problem of all, 
the marriage of Heaven and Earth, something like the Prometheia with a 
satanic Zeus might almost have been predicted. ... In fact the metaphysical 
argument may even have some force in determining the date and authenticity 
of the Prometheia. 


Professor George Thomson in his edition of the play (1932) also favours 
a late date on different grounds. 

As external evidence is lacking, we are thrown back upon the form and 
content of the play itself if we wish to date it. References to contem- 
porary events hardly occur; but two are claimed. Professor Murray 
thinks that ll. 363~72 prove that the play was written after the eruption 
of Etna in 479-8 B.c. The suggestion is sound; but it only gives a 
terminus post quem. By setting the play before Septem (467 B.c.), 
Professor Murray shows that he thinks the interval was not a long one. 
How long would an Athenian audience have a sufficiently vivid recollec- 
tion of the eruption to grasp the poet’s reference? Probably not longer 
than ten years. But to a Sicilian audience the reference would be 
obvious for a much longer time. There is no reason to assert dog- 
matically that the play was originally written for presentation in Athens; 
and, if it was, the lines may have been written for a later production in 
Sicily.! But it is not necessary to the play that the audience should get 
an explicit reference from these lines; and very probably Aeschylus did 
not intend that they should. On his visits to Sicily Aeschylus probably 
saw the effects and heard eyewitness accounts of the eruption, and the 
impression of a great experience was engraved upon his mind. To put 
this impression into poetry in a context so apt came naturally to him; 
and I see no reason to believe that he cared whether his audience fully 


t I do not mean to dispute the rejection of Westphal’s theory of a recension, 
but merely to present an exhaustive list of possibilities. 
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appreciated the historical reference. From these lines, then, we cannot 
extract even an approximate terminus ante quem. 

In 1. 1068 a reference has been seen to the exile of Themistocles. The 
suggestion is far-fetched and groundless. Further, as Themistocles’ 
departure from Athens and subsequent exile from Greece were probably 
a long process spreading over several years, and as the chronology is 
exceedingly doubtful,! the suggestion is of no value for attempting to 
date the play. Better results can be obtained from studying the stage 
arrangements and the stage machinery used in the play. 

At a first glance Prometheus Vinctus seems to require very elaborate 
machinery. Many scholars think, however, that this view is mistaken 
and that elaborate machinery was not, and could not have been, avail- 
able in the time of Aeschylus. As far as we know, after the death of 
Aeschylus elaborate machinery was not used till an improvement in 
stage engineering in 428 B.C. encouraged its introduction. These facts 
do not seem to me sufficient to raise a doubt whether Aeschylus 
had machinery at all. Sophocles’ genius tended to a more naturalistic 
style in which machinery would be out of place; and, besides, the extant 
plays were written for a more sophisticated generation than Aeschylus’. 
Euripides, on the other hand, besides deliberately returning to a more 
archaic manner, introduced figures of a symbolical character. It is true 
that his symbolism and his conventional style were different from 
Aeschylus’ ; but the use of machinery was equally suitable to both. In fact, 
the stage improvements may have been set afoot by the changing demands 
of playwrights rather than the reverse being the case. As an Eleusinian, 
Aeschylus must have become familiar as a boy with the methods of 
pageantry and showmanship. The improvements in stage décor attributed 
to him show the direction in which his tastes turned. Aristotle’s choice of 
Prometheus as his example par excellence of Syis shows that pageantry was 
a remarkable feature of the play. The paint and pasteboard of a particular 
production could not justify the choice. Surely the play is chosen because 
of the machinery which is necessary to its production on any occasion. 

The question is discussed along the same lines by Professor Murray 
in the Introduction to his translation Prometheus Bound (p. 8). The dis- 
cussion above might fittingly be concluded with his suggestion that the 
‘ambitious scenery and stage machines’ are ‘pre-classical’. But, unless this 
statement is elucidated, the unwary reader might be led to suppose that 
Aeschylus under the influence of the young Sophocles advanced in his 
later years towards ‘classicism’ and away from his former simple-minded 

' His arrival in Persia coincided with the accession of Artaxerxes (464 B.C.), 


but he might have been regarded at Athens as a poAdtn 5 several years before. 
3871-24 M 
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delight in the marvellous as produced by clumsy and perhaps ‘Heath 
Robinson’ machines. Such a view is untenable, and the reverse of 
it is true. Aeschylus tended to make greater demands on the stage 
machinery the farther he advanced in thought. Like Shakespeare, in 
his later years his conceptions perhaps went beyond what was practical. 
When Shakespeare demanded a vision of Jove seated on an eagle and 
carrying a thunderbolt, and when Aeschylus demanded the arrival of a 
choir in a winged chariot, they were straining the limitations of their 
medium to breaking-point and unconsciously feeling after a new medium 
such as the modern film which they could never know. 

It is unwarrantable, therefore, to reject the use of machinery in the 
time of Aeschylus if his plays seem to need it, unless hard facts are pro- 
duced to show that it was impossible. How elaborate or effective the 
machinery was, is another question; and it must be discussed separately 
instance by instance. 

Aeschylus seems to have been very careful in his management of 
entrances. Except for the speakers of prologues, characters are announced 
before entering or have their entrances prepared beforehand. When this 
practice is broken, it is sufficiently unusual to call for a special explana- 
tion. A brief analysis of three plays will show this. Persae is opened 
by the Chorus who introduce themselves. The entrances of Atossa 
(ll. 155-8) and the Messenger (Il. 246-8) are announced; the ghost of 
Darius is elaborately invoked (ll. 623-80); and for the entry of Xerxes 
the whole play has been a preparation. In Septem the prologue is spoken 
by Eteocles, after which the first two entries of the Messenger are pre- 
pared (Il. 36-8, 369-71), his third entry is unannounced but awaited 
(1. 792), and the entry of Antigone and Ismene is announced (Il. 871-4). 
The unannounced entry of the Herald occurs in that part of the play 
which is probably spurious. In Agamemnon Clytemnestra is introduced 
(ll. 258-63), the herald is announced (ll. 493 sqq.), the entrance of 
Agamemnon is elaborately prepared (Il. 783 ff.), Cassandra is introduced 
(Il. g50, 1035), Aegisthus’ entrance is a surprise. If this care is less 
marked in Choephori and Eumenides, it is because there was not the same 
urgent necessity of introduction once the familiar story had got under 
way and because in Eumenides he starts each part of the play with a set 
tableau. In Supplices the construction is different; and the characters 
are identified by the Choruses with which they are associated. We may 
take it, then, as a general rule that Aeschylus prepares or announces the 
entry of a new character, a fact which is all the more striking in view of 
Aeschylus’ characteristic avoidance of proper names.! 


* See Hoernle, Notes on the Text of Aeschylus, App. III. 
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In Prometheus Vinctus the entry of the Chorus is carefully prepared 
(ll. 114-27) and the entry of Hermes is announced (Il. 941-3). The 
entries of Oceanus and Io, on the other hand, are remarkably abrupt; 
and in both cases Aeschylus has to make the identity of the new-comer 
clear after they have appeared in a somewhat artificial way (Il. 296, 589, 90). 
The character and importance of Io make her startling entry dramatically 
right or at least justifiable. But the weak personality of Oceanus makes 
highly dramatic entry inappropriate. The even lines with which he 
begins to speak show that Aeschylus wished to minimize as far as 
possible any element of surprise. Why, then, is his entry so abrupt? 
I think the answer lies in the stage machinery used in this play. 

The Chorus seems to appear in a chariot in the air, suspended pre- 
sumably by the pnxavy. This was denied by Haigh (Attic Theatre, 
1889, p. 190): 

‘The old notion that the méchané was capable of lowering a whole tragic 
chorus of twelve or fifteen members down from the sky is absurd on the face 
of it.... It was supposed that the winged car in which the Oceanidae made 
their appearance was gently lowered through the air, and suspended in front 
of Prometheus, while about a hundred and fifty lines of the play were being 
spoken. But the supposition is ridiculous and quite unnecessary. The car 
of the Oceanidae was simply drawn on to the stage, and the maidens sat there 


for a time conversing with Prometheus, and then dismounted from it and 
descended into the orchestra.’ 


This is possible, but in view of the words 8&xKov trpoAiTroUo” aifgoa 6’ 
&yvov Tropov olcvédv surely the probability is the other way. Besides, if 
the Oceanidae were present at the interview between Prometheus and 
Oceanus, it is strange that Oceanus makes no remark or reference to 
them, especially as they came each Tratp@as poy 1s TraperTToUoa ppévas. 
Indeed, the appearance of the Chorus in the air presents no more diffi- 
cult a problem than the grouping of Orestes and at least twelve Furies 
on the ekkyklema in the Eumenides. Besides, even if the Oceanides’ 
chariot is on the ground, twelve is a large number for it to contain; and, 
unless it is to stay in front of the stage throughout the play, it must have 
a driver. If the performance can be imagined for a brief moment, it will 
also be apparent that, if the chariot was on the ground, there would have 
been an awkward pause in the action while the maidens disembarked. 
Twelve people could not dismount in a moment from a vehicle which 
must have been as crowded as a tube train in the rush hour; and Oceanus 
could not start to speak until his daughters had assumed orderly positions 
in the orchestra and the noisy chariot had rattled and bumped out up the 
E€oAos. But if the chariot contained only a representative number of 
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Oceanides, as Haigh suggests for the Furies on the ekkyklema, then there 
is no objection to supposing the chariot to have been really in the air. 

But there are other suggestions of how the entry of the Chorus was 
managed which must be examined before we can accept the use of the 
unxavt. There is the attractive suggestion—first made, I believe, by 
Professor Dodds—that the words ®oais a&yiAAais imply that the Chorus 
used several chariots. In this case, they would enter the orchestra by the 
€€6Ao1; and the audience must suppose that the stage is near a landing- 
place and that the winged chariots on appearing are just finishing their 
run. But these chariots must have drivers. It is strange that they are not 
referred to or even given a word of dismissal. Besides, we stil! have the 
awkward pause and rattle while the empty chariots depart. 

Professor Thomson accepts the translation of Soaiis &uiAAais (racing 
‘to see who will get there first’), but he thinks that the Oceanides are 
supposed to be mounted on winged sea-horses. In this case it is neces- 
sary to take all references to chariots such as 6yq (1. 135) and €&Kov 
(1. 279) as metaphorical, for which the scholiast gives support. Secondly, 
he suggests that those winged horses were not seen but portrayed by a 
symbolical dance. His ground for this is that the trapdAos is lyrical, not 
anapaestic. But anapaests would be unsuitable to a Chorus which was 
immovable in a chariot. The Chorus in his view are present during the 
Oceanus scene, but he sees no difficulty in their being ignored by their 
father. Further, would the visual effect of a symbolical dance justify 
Aristotle taking this trilogy as a type of Swis even in conjunction with 
other parts of the play? When the Chorus are invited to descend, 
Professor Thomson thinks that they are invited to descend from the 
altar steps where they are clustered. But I think their descent is led up 
to in far too emphatic a way for it to be such an easy, insignificant 
manceuvre. In fact the general impression gained from assembling these 
different theories is that they are all highly ingenious expedients to avoid 
a simple conclusion. 

My own view is that the elaborate and beautiful preparation of the 
Chorus’ entrance requires something as striking as a flying chariot if 
bathos is to be avoided. Moreover, its appearance must have been 
effective, something to be proud of. The Chorus must have climbed 
into the chariot behind the stage where the audience could not see them; 
for any crudities in the working of the machine would be glaringly 
incongruent with Prometheus’ introductory lines (ll. 115-27). Simi- 
larly, the poet would wish to avoid as far as possible vertical movement. 
Movement in a horizontal plane would not be so awkward. Where, then, 
do the Chorus alight? If they alight on the stage or orchestra, the chariot 
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must drop vertically at the end of a long rope and, after delivering its 
load, must be whisked off again without any apparent guidance. At the 
same time the late occupants of the car must be joined as unobtrusively 
as possible by any Choreutae for whom there was no room in the chariot. 
Only after all this has been managed will the audience be ready to attend 
to Oceanus. What more natural, then, than that the Chorus should dis- 
embark behind the stage in the place from which they started their 
perilous flight, out of sight of the audience? But their alighting is care- 
fully prepared; the audience is almost invited to watch how it will be 
done (Il. 274-85). Yet, just at the critical moment, the first words of 
Oceanus ring out and the eyes of the audience swing round from one 
side of the stage to the other. 

Why does Aeschylus play this trick on his audience? Why is Oceanus 
unannounced? He also appears in a flying chariot or on a winged 
horse. The audience is not invited to watch his arrival, as they are to 
watch the arrival of the Chorus. I suggest that for Oceanus a second 
inferior machine had to be used and that its awkward mechanics needed 
covering. Perhaps also the words otopiwv &tep eubuveov betray some 
unchariot-like feature which Aeschylus found impossible to hide. Aes- 
chylus hoped that the audience’s attention would be wholly given to the 
Chorus (ll. 277-83) until Oceanus was in position. The audience are 
invited to look one way; but, at the crucial point, the first words of 
Oceanus bring their eyes round in the other direction and the Chorus 
quietly swing away. Thus Oceanus and the Chorus mutually cover each 
other’s awkward mechanics. For Oceanus this is directly stated by the 
scholiast on 1. 287, kaipov AiAwo1 TH yopw KabryKacba1 Tijs uNKavijs o 
*Wxeavds EAGcov (note that the scholiast assumes that the Chorus used 
the pnxavy). Mr. D. L. Page (Actors’ Interpolations in Greek Tragedy, 
pp. 82-3) thinks that the Chorus and Oceanus were at the opposite ends 
of the same pivoted arm, and that therefore the appearance of Oceanus 
necessitated the disappearance of the Chorus. In that case Oceanus 
would, of course, cover the exit of the Chorus; but not so satisfactorily, 
I think, as if he appeared on the other side of the theatre. Further, it is 
surprising that one end of the arm should allow a serious presentation, 
the other not (if I am right in supposing below that the comic character 
of Oceanus was partially forced on Aeschylus). Besides, this arrange- 
ment makes the scholiast’s note look rather foolish. However that may 
be, Oceanus and the Chorus perform a mutual service; and the exit of 
Oceanus is later covered to a certain extent by the entry of the dis- 
mounted Chorus by the gangways (1. 397). They cannot have entered 
before without raising a remark from their father. 
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Now it is notimprobable that Aeschylus allowed his characterization of 
Oceanus to be influenced by the machinery he intended to use. I have 
already suggested that 1. 289 and the fact that the audience is not invited 
to watch his arrival perhaps betray defects in the machine. The whole 
scene and especially the first and last speeches of Oceanus are couched 
in a tone of faint but unmistakable burlesque. It is best explained as 
Aeschylus making a virtue of a necessity. That is to say, since Oceanus 
was bound to raise a laugh in any case, he burlesqued the character and 
by that burlesque he intended to drive home a serious point. Mr. Page 
(op. cit., p. 83), while assuring us that he cannot find any histrionic 
interpolation in Prometheus Vinctus, admits that he finds three things in 
this Oceanus scene ‘vaguely disquieting’, one of which is the comic 
flavour. The same thing worries him at the end of Persae. On p. 32 he 
says, ‘if this play (i.e. the original version of Septem) had ended as The 
Persai ends, the loss is not so very great’. ‘The double occurrence in 
Aeschylus’ extant works of this particular kind of humour gives one 
pause before making hasty judgements. The comic climax of Persae 
has been admirably interpreted by Mr. Knight, who says (“The Tragic 
Vision of Aeschylus’, Greece and Rome, vol. v, No. 13, Oct. 1935) that 
there is a contrast ‘between the former pride of the Persians, and their 
pitiful weakness, which the defeat disclosed. They are shown to have 
deserved no better, and the boldly comic treatment of their despair 
matches the reversal of fortune by a revulsion of sympathy.’ In Pro- 
metheus Aeschylus shows that Oceanus is an unreliable ally, but he first 
introduces him as a character of pomp and pomposity. The humour 
shows what Aeschylus thinks of a person who puts up a fagade of this sort 
to cover his weakness.’ Both subject and treatment are closely paralleled 
by The Persians. 

But the fact that an Oceanus of a burlesque type now seems to be an 
integral and essential part of the play does not make it impossible to 


I think the character of Oceanus also explains Page’s other two difficulties, 
viz., (a) that Prometheus’ mood has changed very suddenly and violently; (b) 
that his character is somewhat overdrawn in this scene. As regards (a), Pro- 
metheus, of course, reacts differently to his different visitors. The Hermes scene 
shows a similarly abrupt change—to acerbity, scorn, and defiance. Oceanus’ 
compromising attitude naturally irritates the fanatical Prometheus. He is 
violent to Oceanus because he is breaking down his ‘facade’. The strangeness 
is due to the fact that Prometheus knows Oceanus from the first, the reader or 
audience only at the end of the scene. If the mood of Prometheus seems over- 
drawn, I think it is because Aeschylus means it to be partly assumed to expose 
and turn away an unwelcome ally, partly a genuine reaction to the mildness of 
Oceanus—a weakness inherent in fanatical single-mindedness. But this subject 
needs more than a footnote. 
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believe, as other indications suggest, that the author was led to this 
achievement by severely practical considerations. It is rather the hall- 
mark of genius. But nevertheless many artistic dangers have been 
risked, and (for that reason) this method of presenting Oceanus must 
have been chosen in the first place for some very good purpose. The 
desire to avoid bathos in the ignominious retreat of the Chorus before 
they can land seems to explain the facts best. The critic may press his 
questions farther and ask why the poet should have gone to these 
lengths to preserve the aerial arrival of the Chorus and whether it was 
worth it. The answer to this would be that Aeschylus had a natural 
liking for spectacle (Aristotle’s Swis); and in a severely static play like 
this Aeschylus had to win the attention of the uneducated majority by 
mechanical sensations. 

If this reconstruction of stage arrangements is right, it shows that 
Aeschylus took great pains over the practical side of stage production 
and was careful to hide the mechanics of the theatre to avoid breaking 
the illusion. We must expect to find this care in other places; and it 
will be a help to us in reconstructing the arrangements in other parts 
of his work. 

At the conclusion of this play Aeschylus probably called into use the 
bronteion and keraunoskopeion. But the text provides no indication how 
Prometheus and the Chorus left the stage. The Chorus are obviously 
supposed to go down to Tartarus with Prometheus (Il. 1066~70) and 
were perhaps released only with the other enemies of Zeus (trdvtes 
oi (tapta)pwbéevtes Philodemus). It has been suggested that Prometheus 
was represented by a huge lay-figure and that this was toppled off the 
back of the stage into a pit behind. But it would be most unseemly to 
see the Chorus having to jump after it; and at the beginning of the next 
play it must be raised again. ‘This suggestion was made by scholars who 
objected to supposing a back wall to the stage at this early period. But 
the use of the unyxav7 implies a screen round the back of the stage and 
some fairly solid construction behind to take the strain. A screen wall 
with ekkyklema is necessary in the Oresteia, and it is not yet certain that 
that is later than Prometheus. We cannot believe that Prometheus came 
down from his rock miraculously slipping his bonds, especially as this 
was the end only of the first play, not of the whole trilogy, and Pro- 
metheus was to reappear from Tartarus still firmly bound at the begin- 
ning of the next play. We must take it, then, that Prometheus and the 
rock to which he was bound, accompanied by the Chorus probably, 
sink through the floor of the stage. This involves us in the belief that 
there was a raised stage at this period. 
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Is it necessary to suppose that the figure of Prometheus seen by the 
audience was not that of the actor? The lay-figure theory was invented 
to avoid the conclusion that Aeschylus used a third actor. But there are 
arguments against it. First, if it was to contain a man, it would have to 
be larger than a man, seven feet high if the protagonist’s head was to be 
below the piercing stake. This would be likely to dwarf other actors 
who approached it. Oceanus remained in his chariot the whole time, so 
any difference of size would not be very noticeable. With the pathetic 
Io and perhaps with the mean Hermes, the difference would not matter 
greatly. After all Prometheus was a Titan. But in the Avduevos, his 
brother Titans from the Chorus and Heracles and Gé are persons in the 
drama, though as Heracles was to shoot the bird perhaps he did not come 
very near. The Chorus makes it impossible for us to allow Prometheus 
superhuman size on the score of his being a Titan; and Aeschylus would 
hardly aliow him to dwarf the strength of his deliverer or overshadow 
the majesty of his mother. 

Secondly, Prometheus has got to be freed sometime or other. The 
sequel to Acopwrns is called Audpevos, not Av@eis nor AcAupévos ; and it is 
not at all clear that Prometheus was actually liberated during the course 
of it.1 It may get its name from the shooting of the bird and the agree- 
ment with Zeus upon which liberation was to follow. But, if not during 
the course of this play, Prometheus must come down from his rock 
either in the Tluppdpos or in the interval. (Too much is explained in the 
Aeopootns for the Tup@dpos to be the first play of the trilogy.) If the bound 
Prometheus is represented by a lay-figure, when the liberation occurs 
there will be two difficulties. Prometheus will appear to have shrunk 
suddenly as soon as he starts to move about among the other actors; and 
the disposal of the empty shell from which he has emerged will be an 
ugly piece of scene-shifting impossible to hide without the modern aids 
of curtain or lighting. The first difficulty will occur at whatever point 
in the performance the figure of Prometheus is separated from the rock. 
The second will obviously be real if the liberation occurs in the course of 
a play. But would it have struck a Greek audience as absurd if the change 
was made in the interval between Audpevos and Tluppdpos? It is rightly 
said that we are far more sensitive in these matters than the Greeks were; 
and that many Greek plays begin with a set tableau which must have been 
prepared in full view of the audience. But some of these scenes, the 
opening scene of Euripides Orestes for instance, were obviously pre- 
sented on the ekkyklema; and a scene such as the gathering of suppliants 


' The statement of the Scholiast on P. V. 511 may not be quite as literally 
accurate as it seems at first sight. 
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with which Oedipus Tyrannus starts presents no difficulty to the pro- 
ducer. But could an Athenian audience, could Aeschylus himself (whom 
we have seen to be careful in covering the mechanics of the illusions he 
produced), have borne the sight of the apparent protagonist being re- 
moved by a stage carpenter? 

There is one more argument in support of a monstrous lay-figure 
which bears the authority of a great name. Professor Murray in his 
translation (p. 75) says that Prometheus is thus represented ‘since 
Hephaestus has to “‘climb down” to get from his breast to his ankles’. 
‘Climb’ is rather a strong translation for yapei (1. 74). Thomson trans- 
lates ‘Step down’. I do not see that ywpe1 kat means more than ‘Get 
down’ or simply ‘Down’! Prometheus is elevated; he is ai6épiov kivuyya 
(I. 158). Therefore Hephaestus would have to climb up to fasten his 
arms and waist, and get down again to shackle his feet. 

The only real objection to the visibility of the protagonist in Acopatns 
is the hammering of the stake otépvoov A1ayTrd€, ‘rightthroughthe chest’. 
Professor Thomson, who rejects the lay-figure theory too scornfully, 
solves this difficulty by a summary and unsatisfying resort to ‘symbolical 
action’. On the other hand, to say glibly that it was beyond the skill of 
the stage technician in ancient Greece to produce an illusion of trans- 
fixion will not do. One suggestion of how it could be done would dispose 
of the difficulty. The subjoined diagrams show a telescopic stake of 
elementary design and a hammer cleft to produce an illusion of more 
vigorous striking than actually takes place." 


Qo 


A. The stake is held in a block of wood which is strapped 
or harnessed on the actor. 
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I am not for a moment suggesting that this method was actually used ; 
but it is one which would have been well within the capacity of fifth- 
century Greeks. People of ingenuity will be able to suggest many other 
tricks of equally good qualifications. But this one is sufficient for the 
purpose of the argument. 

' I owe these to the kindness of my friend Mr. Michael Goodliffe, who is 


engaged professionally on the stage. He himself thinks that the Greeks would 
not have bothered with complicated effects like this. 














DATE AND STAGE ARRANGEMENTS 

We have shown difficulties which constitute a serious, if not insuper- 
able, argument against the use of a lay-figure. If, then, the actor who took 
the part of Prometheus was visible the whole time, we must allow that 
in this trilogy as in the Oresteia three actors were used. The silence of 
Prometheus at the beginning of Aeopartns will be parallel to the silence 
of Cassandra in Agamemnon; but in Aecoyatns Aeschylus has not been 
guilty of the awkwardness and timidity he showed in the employment 
of a third actor in Choephori. 

If a third actor in the Prometheia is a certainty, we can date the trilogy 
to the end of Aeschylus’ career, and after Septem which only requires 
two actors. The trilogy is to be grouped with the Oresteia then rather 
than with earlier plays—a conclusion which agrees with the results of 
arguments based on different grounds. The usual arguments for a late 
date, which are too familiar to need anything more than indication here, 
are: 

(1) the frequency of ‘overlap’ (enjambement) in the versification; this 
is more common in Prometheus Vinctus than in the Oresteia even, 
and is found in Sophocles but not so much in Euripides (Shake- 
speare freed and enriched his rhythms in the same way in his later 
years); 

(2) the dialogue has an almost Sophoclean ease for the first time: 

(3) the prologue is much more Sophoclean than in any other play of 
Aeschylus. 

Professor Thomson gives us two new arguments, viz. (1) the technique 
of the parodos (Metrical Appendix); (2) a development of the doctrine 
of md@er pcos going beyond the Oresteia. The second is part of the 
‘metaphysical argument’ which is being amplified by Mr. Jackson 
Knight. Technical considerations enable us to place the play close in 
time to the Oresteia. It is only this new line of attack that can tell us 
whether it was before or after 458. 

The following are the most important conclusions which result from 
this paper: 

A. Certain. 

(1) The Prometheia involved a third actor and 

(2) is therefore later than Septem; 

(3) the exits and entrances of Chorus and Oceanus govern each 
other mutually by reason of the requirements of a practical 
production; 

(4) there is nothing un-Aeschylean in the character of Oceanus 

or in the scene in which he appears (linguistic considerations 
aside). 
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B. Probable. 
(1) Machinery was available to Aeschylus and used by him in this 
trilogy; 
(2) Oceanus was presented on a machine different from, and in- 
ferior to, that of the Chorus’; 
(3) only a representative number of Choreutae appeared in the 
‘flying chariot’. 


Note. The writer wishes to express his debt of gratitude to 
Mr. A. S. Owen for reading a preliminary draft of this paper and for 
helpful advice and criticism. 


AMOR VANITATUM VANISSIMUS 


How could I possibly have seen 

Your eyes in every restless pool, 

Or felt your touch so soft, so cool 
In winds so keen? 


You know I did. I also saw 
Your very presence seemed to bless; 
And then, because you loved the less, 
I loved the more! 
M. B. 


IDEM LATINE 


CREDIDERISNE tuos olim me semper ocellos 
Intuitum quotiens unda refusa nitet? 
Olim me sensisse tui solamine tactus 
Mulceri quotiens sibilat aura Noti? 
At verum est; nosti; verum hoc quoque, Julia; tecum 
Si fuero superis inseror ecce choris. 
Omnia mutantur; desisti prorsus amare; 
Vanuit iste tibi sed mihi crescit Amor. 
H. W. AvuDEN. 








PERSIUS—POET OF THE STOICS 


By J. M. K. MARTIN 


HERE can be little doubt that the extant remains of Per- 

sius form the whole of his writings. In his boyhood he had 
indulged in the literary exercises of the classroom, and these 
immature efforts included a tragedy, a book of travels, and 
some lines on the elder Arria, whose Non dolet! was an appro- 
priate subject for a young Stoic to commemorate. These 
experiments had little merit, otherwise they would not have 
been destroyed on the advice of Cornutus, his friend and 
teacher and literary executor. 

On the poet’s death at the age of 28 his work was edited by 
Cornutus and published by his friend Caesius Bassus, the 
distinguished lyric poet,? who implored Cornutus for this 
privilege. The tiny volume, consisting of a short prologue in 
choliambics and six satires in the conventional hexameters, a 
little more than 650 lines in all, was acclaimed with enthusiasm 
and, in the graphic phrase of the biography, the public began 
to scramble for it.3 

The satires had already won the generous approval of the 
poet's friend, Lucan, who had heard them recited. A generation 
later, Martial contrasted his own thronging pages (sua turba), 
to their disadvantage, with the single volume of Persius,* while 
Quintilian declared that, although he wrote only one book, 
Persius deserved his great and true distinction.’ His fame 
persisted down the ages and his popularity was equal to that 
of almost any other classical author. He was read by emperors 
and quoted by the Fathers of the Church. During the Renais- 
sance his renown was revived. Classical scholarship began to 
elucidate his difficult style, and Casaubon’s edition became the 
basis of later criticism. 

Unlike Horace, Persius is not communicative and the per- 
sonal references in the satires are not numerous. We hear of 
Bassus (whose lyrics satisfied the rigid standard of the satirist 


t Martial, i. 13. * Quint. x. 1. 9s. 
3 Vita, Editum librum continuo mirari homines et diripere coeperunt. 
* Mart. iv. 29. 5 Quint. x. 1. 91. 
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by their decorous strains’) and, still more, of Cornutus. The 
second satire is addressed to one of his elderly friends, Plotius 
Macrinus, who, according to the Scholiast,2 was a man of 
learning and loved Persius as a son. He speaks too of his care- 
free delight in his holiday home at Luna on the Ligurian coast. 
There is also a humorous reference to his childhood in the third 
satire where he tells how, to escape from reciting Cato’s dying 
speech, he dabbed his eyes with oil to make them look sore, 
and how the summit of his ambition (id suwmmum) was not to 
please his teacher and a ‘perspiring’ father, who had with 
paternal pride brought friends to hear his boy, but to excel 
at whipping a top (iii. 44-51). 

But this lack of autobiographical detail is made up to some 
degree by a brief and useful life of the poet. This is described 
as an extract from the commentary of Valerius Probus. There 
is some doubt with regard to the author’s identity, but it is 
generally accepted that he was Valerius Probus of Berytus 
(Beirut), a grammarian of Nero’s reign. Suetonius tells us* 
that Valerius had been attracted to literature in sheer boredom 
while waiting for promotion to a centurionship and had im- 
proved his leisure by taking lessons with a grammatista. It 
is this biography that is followed in the works of reference. It is 
unnecessary, therefore, to do more than summarize very briefly 
the facts as stated in the ancient Vita with regard to the poet’s 
life. 

It is enough to say that Aulus Persius Flaccus was born 
A.D. 34 at Volaterrae in Etruria, where there were family 
estates; that he was a man of considerable wealth, a member 
of the equestrian order; that his mother, Fusia, was a woman 
of refinement and keenly interested in the aims and pursuits of 
the Stoic circle; that he was at first educated by Remmius 
Palaemon,5 the greatest rascal and cleverest school-master of 
the time; that he was a pupil in philosophy of Annaeus Cor- 
nutus; that he came to know Seneca shortly before he died, 


T vi. 3 seq. 
2 Ad Sat. ii, ‘hominem sane eruditum et paterno se affectu diligentem’. 
vi. 12 seq. * Suet. de Gramm. xxiv. 


33 De Gramm. xxiii. 
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and was not attracted by him; that he was an Adonis in looks 
and unimpeachable in character; and that he died at Bovillae 
near Rome in A.D. 62. 

The greatest influence in the life of Persius was his associa- 
tion with Cornutus. He has described the crisis in his career 
when, on reaching manhood, he was at liberty to spread his 
gaze over the whole of the Subura— 


totaque impune Subura 
permisit sparsisse oculos iam candidus umbo, (v. 32) 


but chose instead the way of the student and placed himself 
in the hands of his master Cornutus: 


Teneros tu suscipis annos 
Socratico, Cornute, sinu. tunc fallere sollers 
adposita intortos extendit regula mores 
et premitur ratione animus vincique laborat 
artificemque tuo ducit sub pollice vultum. 
tecum etenim longos memini consumere soles 
et tecum primas epulis decerpere noctes. 
unum opus, et requiem pariter disponimus ambo 
atque verecunda laxamus seria mensa. 
non equidem hoc dubites, amborum foedere certo 
consentire dies et ab uno sidere duci. (v. 37 seq.) 


It was from Cornutus that Persius received the training in 
philosophy and literature that determined the course of his 
literary career. It is safe to say that without the guidance 
of the philosopher Persius would not have become the poet of 
the Stoics. The attachment that was formed between master 
and pupil is one of the most attractive friendships in the history 
of literature, and perhaps the most graceful tribute ever paid 
to a teacher by a pupil is contained in a passage of conspicuously 


sincere and poignant feeling in which the poet seeks to express 
the depth of his emotion: 


Tibi nunc hortante Camena 
excutienda damus praecordia, quantaque nostrae 
pars tua sit, Cornute, animae, tibi, dulcis amice, 
ostendisse iuvat: pulsa, dinoscere cautus 
quid solidum crepet et pictae tectoria linguae. 
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hic ego centenas ausim deposcere voces, 
ut, quantum mihi te sinuoso in pectore fixi, 
voce traham pura, totumque hoc verba resignent, 
quod latet arcana non enarrabile fibra. (v. 21 seq.) 


Later in the same satire Persius acknowledges the source of 
his Stoic training and pays homage to the scholarship and 
wisdom of his guide and friend: 

At te nocturnis iuvat impallescere chartis; 

cultor enim iuvenum purgatas inseris aures 

fruge Cleanthea. petite hinc, puerique senesque, 

finem animo certum miserisque viatica canis. (v. 62). 

What is known of Cornutus confirms the high regard in 
which he was held by Persius. It is evident from the name 
Annaeus that he was a freedman of the family of Seneca. The 
latter’s nephew, Lucan, was also one of his pupils, an adequate 
proof of the family’s confidence in him. Cornutus belonged to 
the class of philosophic teacher of which Panaetius was the 
first example. Following in the train of the younger Scipio, 
Panaetius was the first Greek philosopher to impress upon 
Roman society the culture and ideals of Greece. The fashion 
set by Scipio was followed by later generations of statesmen 
and men of refinement, and the Stoic circle in Nero’s reign 
bears a close resemblance to the famous company that gathered 
round Aemilianus and Laelius. 

But Persius made other contacts even more valuable than 
those furnished by books and study. The circle in which the 
poet moved was the focus of the literary and intellectual culture 
of the time. To Fusia’s salon were attracted the few choice 
spirits of an age in which literature had become debased, 
morals corrupt, and freedom itself insecure. In this quiet sanc- 
tuary was provided a temporary refuge from the coarse taste 
and self-seeking of the outside world. 

Of this exclusive society no member was more distinguished 
than Thrasea Paetus, the husband of the younger Arria, kins- 
woman of Persius. He represented the best traditions of 
republican Stoicism. He was aman of irreproachable character, 
whose life was founded on the highest principles of morality 
and justice. Some of his friends and successors lacked his 
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common sense and prudence and by their attacks on the 
monarchical system and their persistent political provocation 
justified, at least to some degree, the severity which Vespasian 
and Domitian applied to the Stoic sect. But the chief fault 
of Thrasea was a passive resistance to the emperor’s tyrannous 
use of authority and a complete indifference to the hazards of 
fortune. 

Every reader of the Annals! is familiar with the circum- 
stances of Thrasea’s end; how he remained in earnest conver- 
sation with the Cynic Demetrius discussing the subject of 
which he was soon to have a more perfect knowledge, the 
separation of the soul from the body; and how, as the lancet 
pierced his veins, he declared with the characteristic Stoic con- 
tempt for death, ‘Libamus Iovi Liberatori.’ 

This was the authentic spirit of Socrates. This was the man 
with whom the young and impressionable Persius had almost 
daily intercourse and with whom he spent holidays abroad. 
The poet could contemplate in the flesh the ‘wise man’ of his 
books. 

The other members of the Stoic circle maintained the high 
traditions of their class—a Puritan inflexibility and a resolute 
and invincible virtue. A generation later we see the members 
of Thrasea’s family in the pages of the younger Pliny. Scarred 
by persecution and exile they reappear as Stoic martyrs—Arria 
and her husband and their daughter Fannia. Pliny had no 
interest in their philosophic views, but their courage and self- 
sacrifice made a strong appeal to his generous heart and liberal 
spirit. He speaks in terms of great affection for Fannia and her 
mother—‘Utramque colui, utramque dilexi.’ 

His training and environment made it almost inevitable that 
Persius should become imbued with the Stoic spirit. But that 
he should become a fanatical preacher of the creed, a convinced 
believer in the mission of the Stoics to elevate and reform 
society, is what constitutes his true distinction. With the 
scientific and speculative theories of the sect Persius, as a poet, 


. Vi. 35. 
2 Vita, ‘summe dilectus a Paeto Thrasea est ita ut peregrinaretur’.... 
3 vil. 19. 
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had no concern. In his day Stoicism had tended to shed its 
elaborate speculations and to concentrate on the purely moral 
aspects of the system. 

The days of republican freedom and of the benevolent 
despotism of Augustus had been succeeded by the frenzied 
despotism of Caligula and Nero. These were not times when 
men sought satisfaction in theory and speculation. What they 
needed was a rule of life to fit them to present a bold front 
to injustice and the abuse of power. This simple philosophy 
had close affinities with the traditional Roman virtues. It made 
a fresh appeal to the robust sincerity and simplicity inherent 
in the Roman character. It revived belief in the ancient moral 
excellences, and it was proof against the seductions of the 
flesh. Persius has reflected this aspect of Stoicism in the 
celebrated passage on the materialism of his age: 


O curvae in terris animae et caelestium inanes! 
quid iuvat hoc, templis nostros immittere mores 
et bona dis ex hac scelerata ducere pulpa? 

haec sibi corrupto casiam dissolvit olivo, 

haec Calabrum coxit vitiato murice vellus, 

haec bacam conchae rasisse et stringere venas 
ferventes massae crudo de pulvere iussit . . . 
quin damus id superis... 

compositum ius fasque animo sanctosque recessus 
mentis et incoctum generoso pectus honesto: 
haec cedo ut admoveam templis et farre litabo. 


(ii. 61 seq.) 


The greatest writer of Nero’s reign might enunciate the 
moral teaching of Stoicism with greater brilliance than Persius. 
But the young and earnest poet surpassed Seneca in the in- 
tensity of his feeling and the sincerity of his appeal. The senti- 
ments of the two writers are complementary. They preached 
the same doctrine. But the idealism of Persius must have been 
discouraged by the obvious inconsistencies in Seneca’s life. 
He may well have believed that Seneca pursued the image 
and the splendour of the truth rather than the truth itself.! 

? Jahn, Persius: Proleg. xxxv, ‘speciem magis veri atque splendorem quam 


ipsam veritatem quaesivit’. 
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Seneca may have redeemed the incongruities in his earlier 
career by his later evangelistic passion for the higher life.! 
But Persius was too forthright for corapromise, and we may 
well believe that the words of the biographer are true and that 
the poet was not attracted by Seneca’s character.2 The dif- 
ference between Seneca and Persius is not a difference of 
dogma, but of practice. The great philosopher could expound 
the ethics of Stoicism with the skill of an accomplished scholar, 
but Persius was able to reinforce his moral lessons by the 
example of a blameless life. One secret of his greatness is to 
be found in this correspondence of profession and character. 
It may indeed be true that the last five satires are stock themes 
of the Stoics, but into these frigid and pedantic bones he infuses 
an earnestness and ardour without parallel in Latin poetry. 

It was natural that Persius should seek to express his con- 
Victions in satiric form. In any other medium the force of his 
moral feeling would have languished. His training in the 
austere school of the Stoics and his predilections for books 
inclined him to an intellectual observation of men and things. 
Hence it is that, although he chose satire as a convenient instru- 
ment by which to express himself, he is concerned not with the 
normal range of satire with its personal invective and intimate 
reprobation but rather with more general and impersonal 
national faults. He views the Roman world through a study 
window with the detachment and contempt of a superior on- 
looker. And yet he often displays a surprising knowledge of 
the pathology of debauch,3 a knowledge easily acquired by an 
observer of the behaviour of his own class, and, on one occasion 
at least, he indulges in obscenity. His object, however, is always 
the same—to condemn self-indulgence and to impress the Stoic 
virtues of self-control. 

It was not the first time that a Latin poet had expounded 
a philosophy of life. Lucretius had unfolded the system of 
Epicurus to prove by scientific demonstration the folly of 
fear and superstition. But Persius has none of the cold and 


? Dill, Rom. Soc., book iii, chap. 1, “The Philosophic Director.’ 
2 ‘Sero cognovit et Senecam, sed non ut caperetur eius ingenio.’ 
3 Sat. iii, ad init. 
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systematic logic of Lucretius. He is concerned only with the 
moral and ethical aspects of neo-Stoicism. ‘Thus Persius is pri- 
marily a moralist, but to deny him the merit of a true satirist is 
mistaken criticism. It is not merely in the first satire, where 
he is concerned with the decay of literature, that he displays 
his satiric gifts,’ but also in the remaining five pieces which 
deal with themes less suited to the medium of satire. 

The charge of plagiarism has been laid against Persius. The 
industry of scholars has convicted him of torturing, on at least 
one hundred occasions, words, phrases, and whole lines of 
Horace into the obscure and grotesque shapes of his peculiarly 
condensed style. How far he was indebted to the acknowledged 
master of satire, Lucilius, is a question that, in the absence 
of all but the most meagre fragments of that author, can be 
answered with less precision. It is stated in the Vita that 
Persius was led to write satire through reading the tenth book of 
Lucilius, and the scholiast claims that the opening lines of the 
first satire and the prologue are partly quotations from Lucilius. 
It is not beyond the bounds of probability that, if we had in 
their entirety the works of the first great satirist, we might find 
the debt of Persius to him greater even than his obligation to 
Horace. But to challenge Persius as a literary thief is to expose 
almost the whole of Latin poetry to a similar charge. 

It was seldom that a Latin author was truly original. Novelty 
was not a conspicuous aim in his art. On the contrary, so strong 
was the force of convention that Latin writers went out of their 
way to imitate the work of their predecessors. So far from 
being a fault, it was regarded as a merit, an indication of close 
study, to reproduce the language or method of the medium 
employed. The epic poet delved into Virgil and the satirist 
into Lucilius and Horace. 

In content, if not also in style, it is certain that Persius has 
a greater affinity with Lucilius than with Horace. There is in 
Persius a repressed and contemptuous pugnacity, a sardonic 
and bitter humour, and an almost priggish intellectual superio- 
rity. Lucilius, living in an age of freedom, was able to indulge 
in a democratic licence of speech. He reproduced the full 

* Pace Bury, Rom. Emp., p. 462. 
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aroma of the Old Comedy. Persius too, if he had not lived in 
an age when fear was a muzzle, might well have revived the 
audacious and vigorous outspokenness of Lucilius. 

The republican satirist was the true Latin successor to the 
unlicensed tappnoia of democratic Athens, and it is not without 
significance that after describing the satiric methods of his 
two predecessors— 

secuit Lucilius urbem, 
te Lupe, te Muci, et genuinum fregit in illis; 
omne vafer vitium ridenti Flaccus amico 
tangit et admissus circum praecordia ludit, 
callidus excusso populum suspendere naso, (i. 114 seq.) 
Persius goes on to ask for a sympathetic hearing from those 
who draw their inspiration from the bold Cratinus and acquire 
a pallor from the study of Eupolis and the Grand Old Man 
(ie. Aristophanes): 
Audaci quicumque adflate Cratino 
iratum Eupolidem praegrandi cum sene palles, 
aspice et haec, si forte aliquid decoctius audis. 
(i. 123 seq.) 
Here is the source of the inspiration of Persius, as of Lucilius, 
and it is not unreasonable to believe that the dramatic power 
that is so conspicuous in the work of Persius was derived from 
a study of the same models. 

As has been said, Persius’ satire is concerned with general 
questions of wide significance. His themes are the decay of 
literature, the national religion, lost opportunities, the educa- 
tion of a statesman, true freedom, and the proper use of money. 
With the exception of the first, a brilliant piece of work, his 
subjects are Stoic themes, but in his discussion of literature also 
he remains a Stoic, for he makes it plain that the degraded 
condition of letters is due in great part to the corrupt state of 
morals. 

However much he was indebted to his predecessors, Persius 
succeeded in producing a style singularly original. Whatever 
faults Remmius Palaemon may have had, a false taste in litera- 
ture cannot have been one of them. From him and from 
Cornutus he had learned to abhor the trend towards bombast 
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and heroics, the return to the archaic authors, such as Accius 
and Pacuvius, and the artificial rhetoric which he condemns 
so brilliantly in the first satire. No matter what the subject, 
he declares, the poet is sure to be inspired with the grand 
style— 

sive opus in mores, in luxum, in prandia regum 

dicere, res grandes nostro dat Musa poetae. (i. 67-8) 
People cannot tear themselves away from Pacuvius and his 
Antiope, ‘the lady with the warts, whose heart is stayed on 
tribulation’. The affectation of fine writing invades the courts, 
and Pedius the pleader is only concerned with the polish of 
his antitheses and the skilfulness of his figures of speech: 

Crimina rasis 

librat in antithetis: doctas posuisse figuras 

laudatur. (i. 85-6) 

To these literary vices the style of Persius is a deliberate 
and brutal challenge. In the prologue he indulges in a sarcastic 
jest at the expense of the so-called real poets and adds: 

Ipse semipaganus 

ad sacra vatum carmen adfero nostrum. (6-7) 

‘My contribution to the festival of the poets is from one who is 
almost an outsider, but it is all my own.’ 

The strong emphasis on nostrum is significant. With contemp- 
tuous deliberation he sets out to write in a style shocking to 
the susceptibilities of the effeminate grandees who sit on the 
benches listening to a literary hotch-potch (sartago loquendi he 
terms it) in ecstasies of emotion. He never allows his style to 
desist from its vicious battery except when affection for his 
friend Cornutus diverts him to the tranquil and sincere sim- 
plicity of true feeling, or when the statement of his Stoic faith 
requires clear language that can leave no doubt of its meaning: 

Discite, o miseri, et causas cognoscite rerum: 

quid sumus et quidnam victuri gignimur, ordo 

quis datus aut metae qua mollis flexus et unde, 

quid modus argento, quid fas optare, quid asper 

utile nummus habet, patriae carisque propinquis 

quantum elargiri deceat, quem te deus esse 

iussit et humana qua parte locatus es in re. (iii. 66 seq.) 
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Or when in the sixth satire he tells of the simple joys of life at 
Luna, where he has repaired for the winter. But in general his 
style is a mockery, deliberate and sustained, of the prevailing 
taste in letters. 

With brilliant judgement he perceived that his mission as a 
Stoic evangelist could best be accomplished, not by the language 
of rhetorical artifice, but by the forthright, unadorned, and 
even vulgar speech of the ordinary man. His literary popularity 
rests on the fact that the young scholar, philosopher, and 
moralist employed, not the language of scholarship, philosophy, 
and ethics, but the serio-comic speech of the ordinary Roman. 

Although his life was brief and his output slender, Persius 
made his protest, first against the dissolute morals of the age 
and, secondly, against the false taste and insincerity in litera- 
ture. His moral protest was not without effect. His fight was 
in a Victorious cause: the time was to come when Stoicism was 
to be enthroned in the person of Marcus Aurelius. His literary 
protest was in vain. His was a solitary voice overwhelmed in 
the babel of conflicting sounds. 
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SOLUTION TO LATIN CROSSWORD—CATULLUS 
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ACROSS: 1. iii. 3. 13. lxiii. 64. 14. xxxv. 18. 16. Ixiii. 92. 17. Ixi .10. 18. rev.-42.1. 4. 109. Ixxix. 4. 
20. Ixiv. 154. 23. ‘Tibullus Ill. vi. 41. 15. Apros, cf. Ixiii. 72. 26. xxiii. 17. 28. xliv. 19. 29. xxii. 7. 
0. xi. 6, 31-53. lx. 1. 33-21. In Bithynia. 36 rev. cf. xiii. 8. 38. Urt(ica) xliv. 15. 39. lxil. 34. 41. 
Rte 9. 44. No-nius Struma, but the latter -—“v mean a tumour; lii. 2. 45. iiA. 3. 49. Ante-classical 
for mansuetus, tame. 52. Ixvi. 78. 56 rev. xvii. 

DOWN: 1. xxxi. I. 2. Cviii. §. 3-35. See a Loeb Edn. 4. ciii. 1. 5. xxiii. 14 and xxi. 1. 6. U(ritu)r 
Ixxxiii. 6. 7. xii. 13. 8. iii. 5, &c. 9. lxiv. 309, where the manuscripts give roseo to agree with vertice. 
10. lxiv. 252; Titian’s Bacchus and Ariadne. 11. Ixiv. 171. 12. liii. 5, Mr. Walt Disney’s Snow White. 
15. lxxiii. 6, a harsh pentameter. 22. xciii. 23. v. 8. 24. lxi. 20. 27 rev. xxxix. 1, Dombey and Son, = 
29. Xxxv. 4. 32. xliv. 4. 34. Am-astri (anag.) artis. iv. 13. 37. At = but, Ais = yousay. A-sia-t. 43. 

20. 45. v. 8. 47 rev. xlv. 14. 48 rev. xlv. 2, 13. 51. aesar’s treatment of Catullus—Suet. Div. rs 7. 
53-46. xiv. 18. 54-50 rev. lxi. 96. wn 


¥. 

Correct solutions have been received from: H.N.P.S., Tonbridge. L. E. Eyres, Ampleforth College. 
R. B. Sibson, Sandbach School, Cheshire. The Rev. A. R. Millbourn, Colston’s School, Stapleton, 
ee D. 8. Macnutt, Christ’s Hospital, Horsham. A number of solutions were incorrect in the 
one letter only. 








VERSION 


HANC prouinciam quae sors maneat adeo incertum est atque occultum 
ut aegre equidem uel animi coniectura eam augurer. Nam formam habet 
rationemque reipublicae nullius post hominum memoriam similem, sed 
unicam ac singularem, eamque quae quas ob causas uel crescat uel 
senescat adhuc ignotum sit. Fieri igitur potest ut Hispani sub imperio 
nostro eo usque animos suos extollant erigantque donec huic ipsi 
imperio diutius non pareant, sed a nobis bene recti idonei fiant qui 
ipsi sese melius regant, artibusque nostris imbuti et leges nostras ali- 
quando sibi reposcant. O praeclaram illam diem, quandocunque haec 
euenient, quaeque unquam populo Romano illuxerit insignissimam! 
Quae an unquam uentura sit nescio: illud scio, me eam nunquam auer- 
surum, nunquam dilaturum. Nam quem populum maximum turpissima 
seruitudine, superstitionibus foedissimis demersum excepimus, eum si 
ita rexerimus ut omnia ciuium iura et uelit et possit usurpare, nonne 
propriam illam laudem atque eximiam nos habebimus? Quamuis enim 
fieri possit ut consiliis nostris optimis per incertas aliquas atque im- 
prouisas fortunae uices conturbatis, uel Marte signis nostris non 
fauente, prouinciam illam amittamus, cum tamen feras barbarorum 
mentes non belli nos sed pacis ratione subegerimus, hanc victoriam 
nulla clades subsequetur, quosque homines per artes nostras ac mores 
literasque ac leges in aeternum nobis obstrictos habebimus, horum 


nostram ditionem nulla tabes unquam, nulla in rerum natura pernicies 


labefactabit. H. RACKHAM. 
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OUR INDIAN EMPIRE 


THE destinies of our Indian Empire are covered with thick darkness. 
It is difficult to form any conjecture as to the fate reserved for a state 
which resembles no other in history, and which forms by itself a separate 
class of political phenomena. The laws which regulate its growth and 
its decay are still unknown to us. It may be that the public mind of 
India may expand under our system until it has outgrown that system; 
that by good government we may educate our subjects into a capacity 
for better government; that, having been instructed in European know- 
ledge, they may, in some future age, demand European institutions. 
Whether such a day will ever come * know not. But never will I attempt 
to avert it or toretard it. Whence it comes, it will be the proudest day 
in English history. To have found a great people sunk in the lowest 
depths of slavery and superstition, to have so ruled them as to make them 
desirous and capable of all the privileges of citizens, would indeed be a 
title to glory all our own. The sceptre may pass away from us. Unfore- 
seen accidents may derange our most profound schemes of policy. 
Victory may be inconstant to our arms. But there are triumphs which 
are followed by no reverse. There is an empire exempt from all natural 
causes of decay. Those triumphs are the pacific triumphs of reason over 
barbarism; that empire is the imperishable empire of our arts and our 
morals, our literature and our laws. MACAULAY. 
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Solvers are invited to send their solutions to the Joint Editor at the City of London School, E.C. 4. 


ACROSS: 1. Settled part of populace? 14-5. (3 words) A Roland versus an Oliver. 15. This lady 
mixed up with talk—result of dances. 16. If I do here, says boy, it means lines. 17. Hitherto with first 
word of 9. 19. Maybe it’s like being on left of flank. 20. Anger, in short. 21 rev. Thomson’s Castle. 
23. Labourer’s worth. 25. (2 words) How leathern goods are made. 27. Liger’s hands. 28. (3 words) 
Reproach to sluggard. 30. Beast that an Amazon finished with. 31. You may desire to begin a leg of pork. 
32. Work indicates slow motion backwards. 33 rev. Name farmers gave to a kind of Aster. 35. Is hidden, 
but inside satisfies. 37. (2 words) Mass formation in Curtius. 42. For me the half is equal to the whole. 
43 (2 words in reverse order) Who answered the big bad wolf—and how? 45. (3 words) R.A.F.’s invita- 
tion to recruits? 46. Its lovers should clean and repair the roof. 

DOWN: 1. (2 words) Alternatively, to do this into a citadel is to make a Shakespearian Comedy. 
2 rev. Goddess who hated female domestics. 3 rev. How it was with Catullus. 4 rev. As soon as he turns 
round he starts drying. 5. 4 rev, began by countless Pompeian agents. 6. A quack would show you 
disease not suffered by reverse. 7. You may think it a lark (acc.?) but she cut her father’s hair. 8. See 44. 
9. (3 words) When Mr. W inkle looked black at a tall horse—unde frontem et nos conturbavimus! 
ro rev. (2 words) Cause of jitters. 11 (3 words). He’s right. 12. (2 words) With clothes a manifest 
impossibility, except for Andersen’s infant. 13. (2 words) Comment on the age that may be made 
fretfully. 18. An aggressor with last two of 22. 22. Is he always a non-fit? 24 rev. A philosopher thus 
began once with an old man. 26. Half of 28’ s bed is taken up with part of the body. 27. A calf was 
perhaps their emblem. 29 rev. The prisoner’s end could be used to show that punishments may be... 
34. Green spring decoration for oily Bead (one spelling). 36. Epitaph of farmer or examiner. 38. Order 
to goat in vineyard. Might be spelt the other way. 39 rev. Sort of interior they present when pigs are 
sweating. 40 rev. O an urgent form of address! 41. 1 begin to make amends, about time to begin. 44-8. 
‘There was a murder here. 

N.B. The lights are not necessarily quotations. 

T. W. M. 
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Homeric Studies. By RoBInsoN SMITH. London: Grafton & Co., 1938. 
Pp. 76+- 460. 


About forty years ago the most commonly accepted view of the ‘Homeric Question’ 
was that which was set forth in Dr. Leaf’s edition of the J/iad, and which eventually went 
back to the theory of Dr. Fick, namely, that ‘Homer’ was a poet of exceptional genius 
who lived in the early days of Epic, in the ninth, or possibly even in the tenth, century 
B.c., and who wrote a comparatively short epic on the subject of the Wrath of Achilles; 
which poem was later expanded by generations of inferior craftsmen, by the duplica- 
tion of episodes and the insertion of extraneous matter, into the Jliad that we now have. 

Nowadays it is more generally believed that ‘Homer’ lived at the culmination rather 
than at the beginning of the Epic period, in the eighth, or possibly as late as the seventh, 
century, and out of a vast and heterogeneous mass of traditional material, some existing 
in archaic form and language, some of a more sophisticated style, by choice and rejec- 
tion, by adaptation and embellishment, composed our Iliad. 

Mr. Robinson Smith now attempts to resuscitate the older theory, by printing in full 
a list of all lines and passages that he regards as additions to the original ‘Wrath’ poem. 
To a philologist like myself the possibility of separating the earlier from the later Epic 
on purely linguistic grounds has always been attractive, but I am not convinced by 
Mr. Robinson’s methods. In the first place, they are too subjective. If he dislikes 
a line, whether on linguistic or on aesthetic grounds, he condemns it as a late imitation 
of an earlier and perfect line. But there is nothing to prevent the imitation from having 
been the other way on, so that his genuine line would be an improvement on the 
earlier, imperfect one. Secondly, the theory that the primitive Epic was perfect in 
grammar, in prosody, and in artistic instinct, while later ages were degenerate, needs 
a stout faith to swallow. It is at least arguable that the earlier age produced the cruder 
work, with such blemishes as the otiyos dxépados, faulty caesura, arbitrary lengthening, 
and clumsy adaptation of formulae to unusual positions. The sixth and fifth centuries 
showed no lack of skill in dealing with other metrical forms: why need we suppose that 
the seventh had forgotten how to write hexameters? Then it must be confessed that 
there is no clear-cut ‘early’ and ‘late’ in language; ‘early’ shades off into ‘late’ by almost 
imperceptible gradations, and at all times archaic survivals are possible in the most 
unexpected places. Lastly, what Dr. Sheppard and the Patternists will say to a theory 
that makes the intricate designs which they have discovered in the Iliad to be the out- 
come of chance additions by blundering rhapsodists, I leave to the imagination of those 
who know Dr. Sheppard better than I do. W. F. W. 


The Poetry of Homer. By Samuet Extor Bassett. University of California 
Press; in Great Britain and Ireland, Cambridge University Press, 1939. 
Pp. 273. 12s. 6d. 


These lectures by the late Professor Bassett are written from the viewpoint of those 
who glorify the poet and treat his antecedents as matters of very minor importance. 
In reading them, one is conscious of the suggestion that even if there had been no 
tradition, the poet was quite capable of writing his Iliad and Odyssey out of his own 
head. This is the implication of such passages as: ‘Hector seems to have been invented 
by the poet, in the first place, to be the human instrument by which the plan of Zeus 
is carried out’ (p. 185); “The numerous offspring of Priam and of Antenor are invented 
mostly to provide heroic Kanonenfutter’ (p. 119); “These considerations lead to the 
conclusion that the most knowably authentic source of the Catalogues is the Iliad 
itself’ (p. 212). No scope is here left for historic tradition, in spite of Dr. Leaf’s demon- 
stration that the Catalogues reveal a phase of political geography that was over and done 
with centuries before the earliest date that can be ascribed to an historic Homer. 
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But we may well be grateful for a minute analysis of the poet’s aims and methods, 
even though on this side of the Atlantic we should have welcomed more liberal quota- 
tions of the Greek text. The chapter on the Epic Illusion—‘the spell of reality’—the 
explanation of Uotepov mpétepov ‘Ounpikds, the protest against the too rigid application 
of ‘rules of caesura’, all merit the attention of Homeric scholars, while the general 
reader can take to heart what was never far from the thought of the writer, the intimate 
relation between Homer and all the other poets. W. F. W. 


Euripides, Medea. The Text edited with introduction and commentary by 
Denys L. Pace, M.A. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1938. Pp. Ixviii+-190. 
7s. 6d. 


There will be hearty agreement with the opening sentence of the Preface to this the 
second in the new Oxford series of the plays of Euripides—‘the publication of a new 
Commentary on Medea ought at least to need no apology whatever’. All concerned in 
the study or teaching of the classics may count themselves lucky that this long-awaited 
task has fallen to so brilliant an editor. Mr. Page has given us an edition which is satis- 
fying and authoritative. It is thorough without ever being verbose: scholarly and yet 
never abstruse: refreshingly original in its treatment, but always commanding respect 
by the sanity and common-sense of its judgements, 

We have to thank Mr. Page for a new text, in which he has made considerable use of 
the papyrological evidence, especially that of the tenth-century Jerusalem palimpsest, 
which gives nearly all ll. 51-255 and parts of ll. 1278-1376. This palimpsest was dis- 
missed with contempt by Wecklein and Murray, but more recent research has estab- 
lished its value both in supporting and, in places, correcting the manuscripts. The 
present judicious text marks a notable advance on all previous editions, and on that 
score alone Mr. Page would have rendered a very valuable service to scholarship. 

But this edition has many other claims to our gratitude. The comprehensive intro- 
duction does justice to the exceptional importance of Medea both as a historical and 
social document and as a drama unsurpassed in human interest among all the works of 
‘the most tragic of the poets’. Besides sections on the legend of Medea, the relationship 
and authority of the various manuscripts, and new and important material on Euripides’ 
Medea in Art, the Introduction draws out most skilfully the significance of the characters, 
and links the play’s problems and its spirit to the Athens of the day, the Athens of 
431 B.C., just past her prime of incomparable glory hymned in the famous chorus of 
this play (ll. 824 sqq.) and already moving towards her breathlessly rapid downfall. 
Mr. Page sketches in apt relation to the play the character and fate of this city of ‘the 
tragic difference’ from which the tragedy of Medea is sprung. ‘She climbed to the peak 
of her mountain and rushed straight down without stopping to enjoy the prospect. 
Athens had no Victorian Age.’ The only really serious omission in the Introduction is 
any discussion of the problem of the Chorus. Critics have long been vexed by the 
strange inactivity of the women of Corinth, who express their horror of Medea’s 
murderous plans and yet do nothing to prevent their execution. We should have wel- 
comed more on this problem from Mr. Page than the curt reference on p. 171 to 
Murray’s brief discussion in his Euripides and his Age. 

The commentary is wholly admirable, exactly calculated to help the undergraduate 
and Sixth-form student in the right way, and of great interest also to the more advanced 
scholar. It gives all the information needed for interpretation and suggests many 
possible lines of independent exploration. Mr. Page never bullies his readers and never 
talks down to them: he is content to guide them and constantly invites them to use their 
own intelligence. 

Mr. Page deserves our warmest gratitude for this edition. It will help very many 
lovers of Euripides to appreciate and understand this wonderful play the better, where 
‘in a short space are love and hatred, firmness and hesitation, fierce joy, and unfathom- 
able sorrow’. R. L. R. 
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The Ancient World. By J. M. Topp. London: Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., 
1938. Pp. 416. 23 illustrations and 7 maps. gs. 6d. 


It is of course an impossible task to compress into one volume the history of the 
Mediterranean and the Near East from 5000 B.c. to A.D. 476, but by limiting his factual 
history to the crucial epochs and concentrating upon ideas and ideals Mr. Todd has 
contrived to present a fairly coherent picture of this vast period. Separate volumes are 
necessary to give adequate detail, but a single book has the advantage of making clear 
the continuity of development, and this author’s more popular treatment of the subject 
makes it rather easier for the general reader than Breasted’s Ancient Times. His neces- 
sarily brief outlines of ancient philosophical theories and the early Christian heresies 
should be useful, the illustrations are adequate and the maps clear, and the book should 
prove a very suitable one both for the general reader and for the higher forms in schools. 


Roman Aeneas. By P. J. Losesy. Cambridge: University Press, 1939. 
Pp. 214. 35. 

This selection from Aeneid i-vi contains nearly 1,800 lines, divided into thirteen 
episodes ranging in length from about 40 to 350 lines. The excerpts are not actually 
complete in themselves, but where there is an omission of the Latin, the author has 
supplied a brief connecting passage in English giving the thread of the story. There are 
a few pages of elementary introduction, brief notes of translation and vocabulary for 
each individual section. This latter arrangement involves unnecessary repetition of 
words. Trojan Aeneas might be suggested as an apter title. The book would be useful 
for rapid reading with a subsidiary Sixth Form. 


The Origins of Latin Love-Elegy. By A. A. Day, M.A., Ph.D. Oxford: 
Blackwell, 1938. Pp. 148. 7s. 6d. 


The aim of this book is twofold: first, to refute the theory that the Augustan elegists 
were indebted to lost subjective elegies of their Alexandrian predecessors; and, secondly, 
to trace the influence upon them of rhetorical theory, pastoral poetry, New Comedy, 
and Greek epigram. On the negative side it is argued that the fragments of Mimner- 
mus, Callimachus, &c., indicate that their erotic poetry was not subjective, but mytho- 
logical or narrative. The thesis is, however, helped by the paucity of the existing frag- 
ments of the Alexandrians; and the contexts in which the Augustans mention them 
suggest that their work was not entirely devoid of the personal element. On the positive 
side, the author points out resemblances between the treatment of erotic themes in 
New Comedy and Latin elegy, and occasionally finds a common base in rhetorical 
theory. In his discussion of the influence of pastoral he tends to rely on parallelism of 
expression instead of community of theme; but in the Greek epigram he has a surer 
foundation and draws interesting comparisons from the writers of the Anthology. As 
a whole, the book suffers from a tendency to confine erotic themes within too definite 
categories, but is a useful survey of a difficult and controversial subject. S. F. B. 


Cylinder Seals. A Documentary Essay on the Art and Religion of the Ancient 
Near East. By H. Frankfort, M.A., Ph.D. London: Macmillan & Co., 
1939. £2. 2s. od. 


This book is to be recommended to all who want to acquire a thorough knowledge of 
the development in art and content of the Cylinder Seal of Mesopotamia through the 
course of three thousand years, or who wish to be able to place any particular seals in 
their right context. The numerous and excellent illustrations make it easy to appreciate 
the rise and fall of stylistic excellence, while the author’s account of the religious ideas 
which supply their subject matter is delightfully free from dogmatism, for the reader 
is told frankly where all too often certainty has to give way to surmise. 

Of particular interest to classical scholars is the Mesopotamian prototype of Herakles 
who, Dr. Frankfort points out, is to be found in various of his labours as far back as the 
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third millennium B.c. And if we may suppose that Herakles came from the Euphrates 
to Corinth it is tempting to refer to Plate XXIV h and say that the story of Ganymede 
had the same geographical origin. But Dr. Frankfort does not go so far as that. 


j. P. D. 


The Antigone of Sophocles. ‘The Greek text as arranged for performance at 
Cambridge, March 1939, with an English verse translation by R. C. 
TREVELYAN, M.A. Cambridge: Bowes & Bowes, 1939. 35. 


Another in the now long series of acting editions of Greek plays performed at Cam- 
bridge. Mr. Trevelyan’s translation keeps extraordinarily close to the Greek, yet is 
pleasant and unforced English. The blank verse into which the iambic portions are 
translated represents very well ‘the most speakable of metres’; the choruses are 
rendered into corresponding English rhythms, and here a glance at the Greek is some- 


times necessary to make sure of the scansion. Dr. Sheppard contributes a short in- 
troduction. 


Note: The Greek Chlamys not rectangular 

The reviewer (E.T.) of L. M. Wilson, The Clothing of the Ancient Romans, in Greece 
and Rome, viii, 1939, pp. 123-4, says that there is an error on p. 106 which requires 
correction. He believes that the Greek chlamys was rectangular. Miss Wilson has 
made no error; and in view of the widespread idea that the chlamys was rectangular it 
may be well to point out that the lower edge was certainly circular. Ptolemy of Ascalon, 
QO, says: # At xAapUs . . . Exer KUKAOTEp? Ta KT. The lexicon of Cyril says: yAapts 1d 
mepigepts. Plutarch, Life of Alexander, 26, compares its shape to the site of Alexandria, 
and any one who has been there knows that the plan of Alexandria had a curving edge 
(tiv évtds trepiptpeiav), Pliny, N.H. v. 62, also uses the words orbe gyrato laciniosam 
which surely indicate the chlamys’ circular contour. See Tarbell’s drawing of the 
chlamys in Classical Philology, i. 1906, p. 284. 


The Johns Hopkins University, Davin M. Rosinson 
Baltimore, Maryland. 
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DESCRIPTION OF SUPPLEMENTARY 
ILLUSTRATIONS. PLATES XLV-XLVIII 


(The inclusion of four detachable supplementary plates, with descriptive text, will 
be continued in each number of Greece and Rome. Subscribers desiring additional 
copies of the plates and descriptive text should make application to the Secretary, 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, enclosing 6d. for each set of four plates and text required. 
Suggested subjects for illustration would be welcomed by the Editor.) 


LEPCIS MAGNA 


Besides founding colonies in North Africa, Rome took over cities founded by 
the Carthaginians and Berber-Phoenicians and moulded them to her own 
pattern. Lebqi, the easternmost of the Three Cities which gave their name to 
Tripoli, became Lepcis, and, when her greatest son, Septimius Severus, won 
the imperial throne, her name became Lepcis Magna, to be changed to Leptis 
Magna by Belisarius and his Byzantines. Her remains illustrate many of the 
features common to municipal life in the wealthier towns of the Empire. 


Pl. xiv (a). Pliny tells us that Africa’s wealth lies in her harvests, and the 
fertility of Africa is a common theme in mosaics. This mosaic, though not 
from Lepcis, illustrates a typically African theme. It was found in a villa 
between Hadrumetum and Taparura and is now in the Bardo Museum, 
Tunis. ‘The central medallion shows Neptune, the god of water, riding 
over the sea in his triumphal chariot drawn by four hippocampi. In his 
right hand he holds a dolphin, in his left the trident; his head is encircled 
by a halo. On left and right are a Triton and a Nereid. In the four corners 
are depicted the Geniuses of the four seasons. WINTER (an oldish woman), 
in a warm dark blue dress with a reed crown on her head, carries two wild 
ducks suspended on a reed; she is set in a frame formed by two sprays of 
olive. On her right are reeds and her animal the boar, on her left a man 
planting beans (or gathering olives?). SprING, a naked young girl with a 
crown of flowers on her head, a gold necklace round her neck, and a pink 
pallium on her arms, holding in her right hand a rose and in her left a 
basket of roses; is enclosed with two sprays of roses. On her right is a dog, 
between roses, tied to a rose-spray, on her left a blooming rose-garden and 
a boy carrying a basket full of roses. SuMMER, a completely naked woman 
with a crown of corn-ears on her head and a necklace round her neck, 
holding in her right hand a sickle, in her left a basket full of corn-ears and 
her violet pallium; is framed in stalks with ears of corn. On her right is a 
lion in a cornfield, on her left a man cutting corn-ears and placing them 
in a basket. AUTUMN is depicted as a half-naked woman, her legs covered 
by a greenish pallium, wearing the usual necklace and a wreath of vines, 
and holding in her right hand a kantharos from which she pours wine, in 
her left the thyrsos; she is surrounded by vines with grapes. On her right 
are vines and a panther, on her left a bearded man carrying two baskets 
with grapes. The idea of the mosaic is to glorify the creative forces of 
Nature—the beneficent water, so important for the dry land of Africa, 
and the various aspects of her productive powers, which correspond to the 


four ages of human life.’ Rostovtzeff, Social and Economic History of the 
Roman Empire, pl. xliii. 


(6) So, too, the prosperity of Lepcis rested largely on her export of grain to 
Ostia. Like other rivers flowing into the Mediterranean, Oued Lebda 
silted up when it met the nearly tideless sea, and the Romans excavated 


a great port away from the river-mouth. The picture shows the east side, 
with mooring holes on the quay. 





192 DESCRIPTION OF PLATES 


Pl. xtv1. The centre of social life was the Baths, where the citizen enjoyed the 
cold room (frigidarium), the hot room (tepidarium), and the sweat-room 
(caldarium) before being massaged, scraped with the bone strigil, and 
refreshed with a plunge in the natatio, or, if he were richer, in the piscina. 
(a) shows view of baths (caldarium), (b) the natatio. 

After the bath the citizen could go to the Palaestra, an oval space with 
a covered arcade running round it to give protection from the African sun. 
Then he could wrestle, jump or run, or watch others performing. (c) shows 
the palaestra with the pillars of the arcade; on the right are two half-moon- 
shaped exedrae where philosophers, poets, preachers, and politicians min- 
istered to the intellectual life of the town. 


Pl. xtvur. The centre of business life lay in the Forum and the Basilica, which 
flanked its east side. The Basilica served as a Court of Justice and was 
converted later into a Christian church. Septimius Severus ransacked the 
Empire for marble to beautify it. (a) shows the apse at the north which 
was decorated by four white marble pilasters, on which was cut in deep 
bas-relief the legend of Bacchus, who shared with Hercules the position 
of patron deity of Lepcis. In the Basilica is a Christian font, of cruciform 
type: baptism was by total immersion. (b) shows the detail of the pillars. 


Pl. xtviut. Set against the west side of the Basilica were the small fashionable 
shops where jewellery, scent, silks, and other luxuries were sold. A road 
running east led to the popular market for vegetables, bread, &c. A stone 
measure was found here which was approved by the municipal authorities. 
(a) shows the view across the Forum to the shops. 

Outside the town was a great circus holding about 50,000 spectators. 


(b) shows the work of excavation in progress, and gives a good idea of the 


labour involved. Captives and criminals are working under the guard of 
a rifleman. 


W.N. W. 
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